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[DEAL CONDITIONS FOR LEARNING—is that the 
environment toward which these young students 
are headed? 

Probably so. 

Educators have made astonishing strides in developing 
the best in Young America. Take just the physical 
aspect. It is the classroom that has given impetus to the 
drive for proper habits of diet, oral hygiene, correct 
seating for good posture, and scientific lighting 
for better vision. 

And now, attention has turned to controlled 
atmosphere, meaning healthful temperatures, correct 
humidity and adequate ventilation. Patient research 
has shown that children require different atmospheric 


HONEYWELL SIMPLICITY 
SAVES SERVICE 





GUARDING AMERICA’S HEALTH WITH CONTROLLED ATMOSPHERE 





conditions than adults. Without their own conditions 
students simply cannot do their best work. It is 

in this field that Honeywell, world’s largest manu- 
facturer of automatic controls for heating and 
ventilating, is contributing directly to improved 
classroom conditions. 

From the product standpoint, no controls can match 
the simplicity of Honeywell. This means not only 
improved performance, but less service, more 
dependable operation. When you contemplate a plant 
improvement or building program, don’t fail to get the 
story of controlled atmosphere from Honeywell. 
Minneapolis-Honeywell, Minneapolis 8, Minnesota. 

In Canada: Toronto 12, Ontario. 
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Hay in cities of 25,000 or over 
an tt eel For new school construction—for modernization of existing buildings— 
SC OT for replacement of worn-out toilet equipment, MORE SLOAN FLUSH VALVES 
\ J ARE SOLD THAN ALL OTHER MAKES COMBINED. Among the reasons for you 
“~~ ott to consider are these: 1. Advanced engineering, finest materials and 
precision manufacture have made SLOAN the leader. 2. Thousands of SLOAN 
nm ean Flush Valves are still in operation after 38 years. 3. Unequalled 
| SLOAN ROYAL OR records show maintenance costs as low as 4 of 1¢ per valve per year. 
a th. eee 4. Reduced water consumption has saved enough to pay for SLOAN 
ad installations many times over. 5. SLOAN Vacuum Breakers prevent back 
A syphonage, thereby protecting health. 6. At prices no 
. —"- higher than others you can benefit by SLOAN’s many 
a: tt superiorities. NO OTHER BUILDING PRODUCT 
7 ENJOYS THE UNIVERSAL PREFERENCE ACCORDED TO 


\ SLOAN FLUSH VALVES. Give us the opportunity 
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to send you complete information. 

eS aie SLOAN VALVE COMPANY 
et SEAT-OPERATED 4300 West Lake Street, Chicago 24, Illinois 
pe eeecscesosceseseoesseeeees —= ee 
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| Hill tn * SLOAN VALVE COMPANY 
SLOAN ROYAL OR .¢ @ 4300 West Lake Street, Chicago 24, Illinois 

(CROWN FLUSH VALVE and - h lal . Please send me copy of your Data Book No. 50 

FOR URINALS | oo . on Flush Valves, Vacuum Breakers and Piping. 
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‘, Grand Awards for BLICKMAN FOOD SERVICE EQUIPMENT 


Four Blickman Installations Win Honors In 
Institutions 1950 Food Service Contest 





















@ Again—as in 1948 and 1949 — Blickman-Built 
stainless steel food service installations win 
acclaim from the country’s experts. This time, 
2 of the five Grand Awards, plus a Merit and 
an Honor Award, were bestowed in the annual 
contest conducted by Institutions Magazine. 
These prize installations demonstrate the 
experience and skill which, for more than 
60 years, has made the Blickman name a 
synonym for quality. The most modern metal- 
working machinery and advanced manufacturing 
technics assure the production of equipment 
unsurpassed for permanence, sanitation and 
appearance. In terms of low-cost, trouble-free serv- 
ice, Blickman equipment is your wisest investment. 


By " > 
* 
4 ¢ GRAND 
AW 
JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., BOSTON, 


MASS., provides fresh, appetizing meals for employees, 
with modern stainless steel kitchen and cafeteria equipment. 


FINLAND HOUSE, NEW YORK CITY, noted for fine food, 
maintains top efficiency and sanitation with stainless steel 
kitchen equipment which is permanently bright and new-looking. 
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UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING, LARAMIE, WYO., chose stainless steel 
equipment for both cafeteria and kitchen as best for student feeding and 
long-range economy. Shown above is all-stainless steel cafeteria counter. 


Make These Contest Criteria Your Buying Guide! 


1. Functional application 7. Efficiency in preparation 

2. Proper layout arrangement 8. Adequate serving facilities 

3. Complete sanitation 9. Time and labor saving 

4. Aid to employee morale 10. Easy cleaning & maintenance 

5. Help in accident elimination 11. Meets special requirements 
6. Speed in food operations 12. Customer good-will builder 


Blickman food service equipment wins on every point! 


By —— Send for illustrated folder 


“Blickman-Built Food Service Equipment” 





S. BLICKMAN, INC. PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA, NEWARK, N. J., 
2806 Gregory Ave., Weehawken, N. J. serves over 10,000 meals daily, using Blickman stainless steel installations. 
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COFFEE URNS STEAM TABLES FOOD CONVEYORS 
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Among the Authors 


C. SIDNEY COTTLE, economist and financial 
consultant, writes on formula plans knowingly. 
He is professor of business administration at 
Emory University School of Business, and he 
teaches corporation finance and investments; 
he also is a faculty member of the School of 
Banking of the South. His years in the invest- 

C. $. Cottle ment business and his work as financial analyst 

in the reorganization division of the Securities 

and Exchange Commission were interrupted for navy service. 
Consecutively, finance officer and adviser in North Africa, Sicily, 
Pearl Harbor, and the Central Pacific, he was at the time of his 
release from active duty in 1946 assistant fiscal director of the navy. 
His co-author, W. TATE WHITMAN, is associate professor of eco- 
nomics at Emory University School of Business. Their article appears 


on page 24. 





CHARLES T. CLARK, who writes on han- 
dling nonteaching personnel in the large uni- 
versity on page 28, is director of nonacademic 
personnel at the University of Texas, of which 
he is an alumnus. He started his career as 
assistant manager of the chamber of commerce 
: at Austin, Tex., became assistant dean of stu- 
C. T. Clark dent life in 1946, and took over the personnel 

job in 1948. An indication of his ready accept- 
ance in the field is the fact that he is vice president of the College 
and University Personnel Association. 





WituiaM S$. Dx, librarian of the beautiful new Fondren Library 
at Rice Institute, the design and furnishings of which he describes 
on page 37, went to Rice from Harvard University, where he was 
instructor in English from 1946 to 1948. As director of the Com- 
mittee on Private Research at Western Reserve University in the 
early Forties, he wrote on the “Amateur Spirit in Scholarship.” 
A graduate of the University of Virginia, Mr. Dix took his Ph.D. 
at the University of Chicago. 


HARRY W. Horn, when he discusses the lighting of the electrical 
engineering building at the University of Illinois, on page 42, is 
quite within his own province as he is associate professor of elec- 
trical engineering at Illinois and a consultant on illuminating engi- 
neering. He is active in various projects of the Illuminating Engi- 
neering Society. The lighting of the building he describes so 
thoroughly, yet modestly, is standing up beautifully on the use 
test. . . . ORPHA MAE THOMAS, author of the citrus fruit juice 
article on page 49, is nationally known in the institutional food 
field as associate professor of home economics, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. . . . ALONZO F. MYERS, who contributes 
this month's guest editorial (p. 17), joined the faculty of the 
school of education at New York University in 1930 as professor 
of education. He became chairman of the department of higher 
education in 1940. A graduate of Tri-State College in Indiana, he 
received his master’s degree and doctorate from Columbia. During 
his early academic career he was a public school administrator, a 
director of teacher training at Ohio University, and state director 
of the division of teacher preparation, Connecticut State Board of 
Education. 
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“ IME SAVING BECAUSE OF 


THE EASE AND SPEED OF THE 
POSTING OPERATIONS” 








Says Duke University’s Assistant Comptroller, G. C. Henricksen 


“We are using these machines for regular 
appropriation accounting, recording both 
encumbrances and expenditures as charges 
against the budget, and showing the un- 
encumbered balance. All of this informa- 


Heres what other users say: 


“With our new Burroughs Budgetary Accounting 
Machine, we now have our control posting done and 
departmental statements sent out at the end of the 
month in less time than it formerly took us to get 
ready for these jobs.” City Auditor, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


"... installation of Burroughs Budgetary Accounting 
Machine is a major step in the improvement of our 
Accounting System."’ Kansas City, Missouri, 
Department of Finance. 


The speed of handling enables one person to do the 
work which formerly required two full time and a 
third part time.”’ City Auditor, Des Moines, lowa. 


tion is easily obtainable from the record. 
While the installation is new, we have 
already experienced a great deal of time 
saving because of the ease and speed of the 
posting operations.” 


BURROUGHS BUDGETARY 
ACCOUNTING MACHINE 





Completeness is not sacrificed for speed when a 
Burroughs Budgetary Accounting Machine is used. 
Its many automatic features . . . automatic totals-to- 
date and balances, automatic proof totals, automatic 
line-lock proof of balances, automatic printing of 
dates and ciphers, and fully automatic carriage... 
give Burroughs its speed. Its ability to post eight 
types of entries in one run makes Burroughs the 








complete budgetary accounting machine. Burroughs 
gives you all the records you need when you need 
them. Why not look into what Burroughs machines 
can do to improve your budgetary accounting? 


Just call your local Burroughs office, or write to 
us, for complete information. Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S 
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Questions and Answers 


College Bowling Alleys 

Question: Has the Association of College 
Unions surveyed its membership recently to 
determine how many schools are planning 
to include bowling alleys in their new union 
buildings? What percentage of them in- 
clude billiard rooms?—N.L., N.Y. 

ANSWER: This type of survey is 
now in progress. It is being conducted 
by W. R. Rion, chairman of the As- 
sociation of College Unions games 
committee, Florida Union, University 
of Florida, Gainesville. Results were 
to be reported at the association's con- 
vention and printed in the proceedings 
of the meeting.—PORTER BUTTS, d/- 
rector, Wisconsin Union, University of 
Wisconsin. 


Hiring Clerical Help 


Question: Is there any correlation be- 
tween educational training and clerical 
efficiency? How important is educational 
background as a factor in the hiring of new 
clerical help for a business office?—R.T., 
Mass. 


ANSWER: After using preemploy- 
ment tests for more than a year, the 
University of Florida decided to make 
a statistical study to find out what gen- 
eral conclusions might be obtained. 
Based upon test scores of about 1000 
applicants and data supplied by the 
personnel office, this study was recently 
completed with interesting results. 

Younger persons with no more than 
high school education usually should 
be placed in strictly clerical jobs. Those 
positions involving typing and lan- 
guage skills might better be filled by 
older persons with greater amounts of 
schooling or experience. 

The more education the better the 
scores in all tests except typing. There 
is little or no correlation between edu- 
cation and typing ability. To put this 
another way, typing is a manual skill 
that may or may not have much re- 
lationship to abstract intelligence. Our 
original assumption was that persons 
with high clerical aptitude scores could 
master the typing requirements of any 
job if given the chance, but this has 
not proved to be the case either from 
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actual cases or from this statistical 
study. Typing speed and accuracy are 
closely related. 

There is a high correlation between 
vocabulary, covering the knowledge of 
words, and language skills, covering 
the mechanics of English, such as spell- 
ing and punctuation. As might be ex- 
pected, both vocabulary and language 
skills increase with years of schooling, 
the mean range varying from the 64th 
to the 88th percentile in vocabulary 
and the 81st to the 97th percentile in 
language skills from high school grad- 
uation to college graduation. 

Mean performance on all tests ex- 
cept typing and shorthand decreases 
with age, while variability increases 
with age. This means we find both our 
very lowest and our very best appli- 
cants in the group 32 years and more 
in age. Particularly in office checking 
does this group show great variability. 
The conclusion is that except in rare 
cases older persons should probably 
not be placed on jobs where the trait 
measured by office checking is of pri- 
mary importance. A younger person 
does this type of work faster. Older 
persons do better in jobs requiring the 
use of words, arithmetic and typing. 
As a matter of fact, typing scores seem 
to improve somewhat with age. — 
B. W. AMES, director, nonacademic 
personnel, University of Florida. 





If you have a question on business 
or departmental administration 
that you would like to have an- 
swered, send your query to COL- 
LEGE and UNIVERSITY BUSI- 
NESS, 919 North Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago II, Ill. Questions 
will be forwarded to leaders in 
appropriate college and university 
fields for authoritative replies. 
Answers will be published in forth- 
coming issues. No answers will be 








handled through correspondence. 








Floor Protection 


Question: What type of temporary floor 
covering should be used to cover a gym- 
nasium or ballroom floor when it is being 
used as an auditorium or place of public 


assembly?—S.E.H., Pa. 

ANSWER: In ballroom areas, we 
have found that merely a good main- 
tenance program of waxing and seal- 
ing is generally adequate for all normal 
foot traffic; however, when a _ ball- 
room or gymnasium floor is to be used 
for purposes requiring the setup and 
removal of temporary chairs, bleachers 
or heavy platforms, a temporary floor 
covering will eliminate damage from 
heavy scratches and marking. For this 
purpose we recommend a No. 8 tar- 
paulin, waterproofed and fireproofed. 
This covering is placed in sections to 
cover any or all of the gymnasium or 
ballroom floor area—R. S. CHAMBER- 
LIN, superintendent of operations, 
physical plant department, University 
of Illinois. 


Concessionaire Sales 


Question: We are interested in obtaining 
data regarding concessionaire sales per 
person in attendance at athletic events in 
stadiums. Do institutions generally handle 
these sales themselves, or are they leased on 
contract? If the concessions are institution- 
ally operated, how detailed an audit is 
maintained?—J.G., Neb. 


ANSWER: It is my belief that some 
existing institutional agency usually 
handles concessions at athletic events. 
In such cases, the management of the 
agency should have no difficulty in 
charging out the merchandise and col- 
lecting for it. 

If concessions are farmed out on a 
flat fee basis, the institution would 
want information about the total sales 
to satisfy the management that the 
fee was reasonable and fair. If con- 
cession privileges have been let on a 
commission basis, a financial statement 
showing details of all transactions 
should be submitted to the institu- 
tional management immediately after 
each game.—F. L. JACKSON, treasurer, 
Davidson College. 
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This is Goodform 
Institutional Chair No. 4295 


OU’LL see hundreds of this 
pee rth Goodform aluminum 
chair in the plants and offices of The 
Coca Cola Bottling Company of 
Atlanta, Georgia. 

This chair is designed for beauty 
and comfort, as well as for utility. 
Good balance and light weight, and 
well-thought-out features like the 
convenient bar across the back, make 
lifting and carrying the chair an easy 
one-hand job. 

All-welded construction means a 
long lifetime of useful service —never 
any splinters, no loose joints, no 


There is a complete line 

of GF metal furniture — 

desks, tables, chairs, files 
and shelving 
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Here's to 
Coca-Colas favorite 
Goodform Chair 


means 
sanitary 





rattles, no squeaks, no repairs and 
no upkeep. The chair is completely 
sanitary because its satin-smooth, 
hard, anodized finish of natural alu- 
minum is kept clean and sparkling 
by simple washing with soap and 
water. 


Goodform No. 4295 is ideal for 
use in hospitals, cafeterias, dining 
rooms, assembly rooms in institu- 


tions and industrial plants. 


Write for a free, color-illustrated 
booklet which shows other models 
available in the Goodform insti- 
tutional chair line. The General 








Fireproofing Company, Department 
S-18, Youngstown 1, Ohio. 


GOODFORM 
ALUMINUM CHAIRS 


¢> 


GENERAL 
FIREPROOFING 


Foremost in Metal Business Furniture 


DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
© GF Co. 1950 
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When the Denison, Texas, Schools 
decided to purchase new projectors, 
selection was an easy matter. They 
looked at the record of the one they 
had used for 12 years—a Filmosound. 
Its fine performance and minimum 
maintenance plus the fact that it still 
is completely satisfactory caused 


them to choose Filmosound again. 


%,"e"s 
“9. "e ee 


There is little debate these days about 
the value of movies as an educational aid. It is also 
agreed that nowhere is good, unobtrusive 
projection more essential than in the classroom. 

The Filmosound will answer all your require- 
ments... will give you trouble-free performance 
at low maintenance cost throughout its long 
lifetime. Its faithful sound reproduction and clear- 
as-life pictures capture and hold pupil interest. 
And Filmosound is wonderfully easy to operate 
...runs both sound and silent films. 

Ask your Bell & Howell Special Representative 
to show you the sound film, “The Show Must Go 
On.” It describes the features a projector should 
have for optimum performance in the classroom. 


Guaranteed for life. During life of the product, 
any defects in workmanship or materials will 
be remedied free (except transportation). 


FILMOSOUND 


proves its worth in Denison! 








Single-Case 
FILMOSOUND 


Precision-built for most hours 
of trouble-free projection time. 
Reverse. Still picture. Full, 
natural sound. Now equipped 
with new Super Proval lens for 
even sharper picture. Built-in 6- 
inch speaker operates within the 
case or removed from it. Larger, 
separate speakers available for 
single or multiple use as desired. 
With 6-inch speaker, $399.50. 


You buy for life when you buy Bell a Howell 


7192 McCormick Road, Chicago 45 
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You'll find this new 48-page Mills 
Catalog bound into Sweet’s File, 
Architectural, for 1950—or we'll 
be glad to send you an easy-to- 
handle copy for your individual 
use. Just ask for Catalog No. 50. 


} The Mills Conmany 
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ILLS MOVABLE METAL WALLS are distinguished by the 
simple refinement of their architectural design, the permanent 
solidity of their construction, the pleasing soft colors of their baked-on 
enamel finishes that keep their fresh new look with no other mainte- 
nance than ordinary washing. 


Insulated and soundproofed, with surfaces specially treated to elimi- 


nate all harsh light reflection, they create permanently beautiful and 
efficient interiors. 


Yet when progress requires changes in layout, Mills Walls can be 
moved—quickly, easily, at very low cost—and completely re-used to 
fit any new space arrangement. An entire change can generally be 
accomplished overnight without interruption of normal routine. 


* 
THE MILLS COMPANY 


977 WAYSIDE ROAD CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 
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Stdown wit SIKES 


To Solve Your LIBRARY SEATING PROBLEMS! 











Here are a few of the leading universities 
with which we have cooperated in the de- 


sign and manufacture of library seating: 


UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
CALIFORNIA POLYTECHNIC COLLEGE 
UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 


There are good reasons why SIKES Library 
Seating has been specified literally across the 
nation. In its construction, it maintains the 
soundness and long-lasting quality which have 


been traditional with Sikes for nearly a Century. 


In its finish, it gives added emphasis to the Sikes 
r 
reputation for low-cost maintenance—so impor- 


tant in college and university furnishings. 


In its design, it reveals an understanding of mod- 
ern library seating, space and decoration re- 
quirements ... plus the value of having harmo- 
nious working relationships with architectural 
consultants. Our Design Department is glad to 
cooperate with architects and library commit- 
tees in the designing of chairs for specific style 
and functional requirements. Write us, outlin- 


ing your library seating needs. 





FOR DORMITORIES, DINING ROOMS, LIBRARIES, 
&y i K E S fuorpnitwre CLASSROOMS, OFFICES, RECEPTION ROOMS, CLUBS 


THE SIKES COMPANY, INC. ° 32 CHURCHILL STREET 
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° BUFFALO 7, N. Y. 
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Engineer: Gilbert Associates, Inc., Reading, Pa. 
Contractor: Corbit's, Inc., Reading, Pa. 


wi Insulated Piping System at work in under- 

stribution for heating a group of college buildings. 

n of the boiler plant and distribution system 

insylvania, Ric-wil. HEL-COR Insulated 

md portions,of the piping system. 
~ De ation 
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Here’s another ex tic. 


ground steam trans 


In the expansion and ref 
at State Teachers College, Kut2tg 
Piping was specified and used fo 


Officials responsible for this installa 
operating efficiency and long trouble-free lifé 
Systems— made possible by forty years of resea 
installation experience. 


recognize the high 
Insulated Piping 
at, pr ion and 
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The Ric-wiL Company maintains a highly skilled and com 
which is available to architects, engineers, contractors and 6 
our representative will be glad to provide detailed Ric-wiL tech 
as related to your specific piping problems. 


For full technical information on 
wiL Insulated Piping Systems, call @ 
write the Ric-wiL office nearest you 
or Dept. 8-GA in Cleveland, Ohio. 






Ls 
INSULATED PIPING SYSTEMS 


THE RIC-WIL COMPANY - CLEVELAND, 0. 


FOR FORTY YEARS THE GREATEST NAME IN INSULATED PIPING SYSTEMS 


OVERHEAD UNDERGROUND 
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Sanymetal Normandie Type Toilet Compartments impart a moderately streamlined 
effect to a toilet room environment. Streamlined design wedded to utility fulfills all 
requirements. Unadorned utility no longer satisfies a public accustomed to bathrooms 
embodying varying degrees of modernity and elegance. Available in two full purpose 


materials: (1) 




























Sanymetal Century Type 
Ceiling Hung Toilet Com- 
partments are particularly 
appropriate for schools. They 
impart dignity, refinement 
and cheerfulness to the toilet 
room environment. They 
make up into a rigidly fixed 
installation. Available in 
two full purpose materials: 
(1) “Porcena” (Porcelain 
on Steel); (2) “Tenac” 
(Baked-On Paint Enamel 
over Galvanized, Bonder- 
ized* Steel). 


“Porcena” (Porcelain on Steel); (2) ““Tenac”’ 


Enamel over Galvanized, Bonderized* Steel). ““Porcena” and ‘‘Tenac”’ 
in 21 different colors. 

























*Treated with ““Bonderite”, a product of Parker Rust Proof Co. 


(Baked-on Paint 
















TOILET COMPARTMENTS, SHOWER 
STALLS AND DRESSING ROOMS 


*K consult your local Sanymetal 





room environments. Several at- 


able. Or for immediate action, 


*Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Send for Catalog No. 87 illus- 


trating Sanymetal modern toilet 


tractive designs and colors avail- 





A Toilet Room Environment 
is as Important as 
Other School Environments 


The treatment of a school toilet room 
environment is no longer secondary to 
its utility. Blending the utility of toilet 
facilities with appropriate toilet room 
surroundings results in environments 
that are in keeping with other modern 
interior school environmental treatments. 
Toilet compartments usually dominate a 
school toilet room and influence its 
environment. Sanymetal offers several 
different types of toilet compartments for 
creating the most suitable toilet room 
environment for every type of school 
building. Sanymetal also offers twc full 
purpose materials: (1) Sanymetal 
“Tenac”—galvanized, Bonderized* steel 
—a highly corrosion-resistant material; 
(2) Sanymetal “Porcena”—porcelain on 
steel—the ageless, ever-new material. 
Sanymetal Toilet Compartments embody 
the results of over 36 years of specialized 
skill and experience gained in making 
over 150,000 toilet compartment installa- 
tions in all types of educational buildings 
and every other type of building con- 
structed. Ask the Sanymetal representa- 
tive in your vicinity for information about 
planning suitable toilet room environments. 


THE SANYMETAL PRODUCTS CO., INC. 
169% Urbana Road « Cleveland 12, Ohio 


* 


Sanymetal Academy Type Toilet Compartments 
provide a certain distinctiveness. This type of com- 
partment is the only one in which all the dignity 
and distinctiveness of standard 
flush type construction, unmarred 
by posts, has been appropriately 
combined with headrail. Available 
in 21 different colors. 


“PORCENA” 


(Porcelain on Steel) 
TOILET COMPARTMENTS 





representative. Just look under 
“Partitions” in your phone book. 
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Look into this Carrom-built combination dresser-desk, 








s for example. Here is the design and construction that 
iT PAYS To LOOK assures lasting strength. Here is durability that pro- 
m x vides the necessary stamina to take severe institu- 
to tional wear and tear. And such construction is typical 
et of all Carrom furniture . . . beds, dressers, tables, 
m ee chests, chairs, and other pieces. So look to Carrom 
ts b for extra strength plus beauty, clean-cut designs 
“ DO ITORY FURNITURE! for easy maintenance and wear-resistant finishes. 
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"Carrom=-Built” meas lasting sthonatto 3 : 
| 


CARROM INDUSTRIES, Inc. 
LUDINGTON, MICHIGAN 


SEE OUR TWO BEAUTIFUL NEW FURNITURE 
GROUPINGS ... WRITE TODAY! 
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New! HOTPOINT New! HOTPOINT 





IFIGENT 


FEATURING THE AMAZING NEW | 


ith Recipe ROBOTROL 
a 
Accurate Automatic 
SURFACE-COOKING CONTROL 


all the way from 250° up to 850° 


Biggest Commercial Cooking Development in 29 Years! 
FIRST TIME EVER! Exact (on-the-dial) control of 
cooking heats both in the oven and on the TOP 
surface is yours in this sensational new all-electric 
development by Hotpoint—the SUPERange, 
with Recipe ROBOTROL thermostatic control. 
SCIENTIFIC SURFACE COOKING! Now you can 
dial and get just the heat you call for—constant 
and evenly distributed—over the entire surface 
of each of the three all-purpose Griddle-Hotplate 
top sections. A new Hotpoint exclusive. 
GUESSWORK IS ELIMINATED! With the Recipe 
ROBOTROL, uniform cooking perfection be- 
comes an automatic certainty. Recipe ROBO- 
TROL permits you to measure the exact amount 

of heat—just as you measure exact amounts of 
ingredients and time—for uniform recipe-perfec- 
tion ALL THE TIME! 

SUPERange DOES EVERYTHING! Yes, with Recipe | 
ROBOTROL, surface heat is under continuous | 
control from 250° all the way up to 850°. The A 
new Hotpoint SUPERange can do more, and 
do it faster and better, than any other range 
ever built. You can cook eggs at 300° on one 
section—fry a steak at 475° on another—while 
you bring a stock kettle of soup to a quick boil 
"at 850° on the third—or any othér combinationg 
wf Griddle and Hotplate work the hour demand 




















































S IT'S ALL IN THE RECIPE ROBOTROL! This newest Hot- RECIPE ROBOTROL—FOR THE MASTER CHEF'S TOUCH! 


point precision instrument supplies the ONE miss- With Hotpoint’s new SUPERange—surface cooking 
ing ingredient in modern cooking—accurate (on- becomes an exact science! Recipe ROBOTROL 
the-dial) control of surface heat. It’s the most im- captures the skill of the chef who created the 
portant advance in commercial cooking in 29 years recipe ...turns it out as surely and delicately as 
—since Hotpoint first added the thermostat to though he were doing it himself...and assures 


the electric oven! uniform perfection every time. 
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OINT “MEDIUM New! HOTPOINT BROILERS New! HOTPOINT GRIDDLES New! HOTPOINT ACCESSORIES 
New! HOTP ; 
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1 MAIL COUPON TODAY FOR FULL DETAILS! 
1 





Hotpoint Inc., Commercial Cooking Equipment Dept. a 





. | 

ne 211 South Seeley Avenue, Chicago 12, Illinois 

he Gentlemen: Please send full details on the new Hotpoint 
ns GLAMOUR Line and sensational SUPERange. 
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Whether your school is large or small, the College 
Division of the Dan Tames Company 

has a complete interior design service that 

will fit into any program of 

rehabilitation, redecorating or new building. 


This is a co-ordinated service 
in all phases of 
interior design and furnishings.* 


It is backed by the experience 

and integrity of the 

Dan Tames Company. From initial survey 
to the completion of 

minutest details, this is your guarantee 

of quality craftsmanship. 


Your inquiries, for further information 
regarding this outstanding service, 
are invited. 


*Van Tames Designed Special Scale Furniture 
Is Made by America’s Leading Manufacturers 





INTERIOR DESIGNERS and FURNISHERS 


in Grand Rapids and Rockford —Y vA 
: 1504 MERCHANDISE MART 


CHICAGO 54, ILLINOIS 
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G U E S T E D T 


THE PRESIDENT'S DOOR 
SHOULD ALWAYS BE OPEN 


ALONZO F. MYERS 


Chairman, Department of Higher Education 


New York University 


| RECENTLY COMPLETED A ONE-YEAR SABBATICAL 
leave of absence that was spent on nearly 100 college 
and university campuses in all sections of the coun- 
try. In 1940-41 I spent a year in a similar manner. 
Of all the numerous changes that have occurred in 
the period between 1940-41 and 1948-49, the change 
that impressed me as being the most disturbing is the 
great deterioration that has taken place in the matter 
of communication and participation among the four 
indispensable elements in the operation of a college: 
students, faculty, administration and trustees. 

In 1948-49 I found communication to be exceed- 
ingly poor on college campuses. There is one obvious 
explanation of this. Nearly all colleges are much 
larger than they were in 1940, and most are much 
larger than they should be. They lack the staff, the 
plant, the equipment, and the financial resources to 
do a good job with present inflated enrollments. 

Administrator-faculty relationships have deterio- 
rated on many campuses. Poor communication is 
largely responsible. Several college presidents in- 
formed me that they did not know the faculty so well 
in 1949 as they had known the student body in 
1940. It would be grossly unfair to blame college 
presidents, or, for that matter, to blame college 
faculties for this deterioration. Primarily, it is the sit- 
uation that is to blame. 

College presidents are much too busy these days. 
They are confronted with appalling shortages in: al- 
most all essential categories: faculty, buildings, equip- 
ment, library, parking space. In their efforts to 
obtain funds to overcome these shortages most presi- 
dents must be away from the campus for a greater 
part of the time. Consequently, all too often the 
president just does not know the members of his 
faculty, and they do not know him. 

Higher education long has been plagued by a 
preference on the part of many boards and admin- 
istrative officers for permitting faculty members to 
know as little as possible about budgetary and finan- 
cial matters. At one private liberal arts college faculty 
morale was so low at the time of my visit as to be 
almost nonexistent. 
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The most objective evidence that faculty members 
had regarding the financial condition of the college 
was the great increase in number of service personnel 
employed on the tampus. They reasoned that if 
money was available for a greatly increased crew of 
plasterers and painters there must have been some 
money that could have been used for faculty salaries. 
If they had been permitted to know as much as they 
were entitled to know about the financial condition 
of the college, as well as about the urgent need for 
long-deferred repairs to the physical plant, they might 
have felt that what was being done was reasonable. 

At the student level the situation usually was 
worse than it was among faculty men. I had meetings 
with members of the student council at most of the 
colleges that I visited. Usually they were badly de- 
moralized. Frequently they stated frankly that they 
were stooges of somebody, sometimes of the dean of 
women, sometimes of the president. As a result, they 
said that more than 90 per cent of the student body 
was completely apathetic toward the whole complex 
organization for student government and student ac- 
tivities, believing that it was a farce and that it was 
unimportant. They said that they did not know the 
faculty and that they had almost no contacts with 
faculty members outside of class. 

At some of the colleges there was high morale on 
the part of both students and faculty. In these col- 
leges there were good communication, absence of sus- 
picion, and the maximum of participation. I never 
found bad morale on the part of a student council 
when its members were able to tell me that the presi- 
dent’s door always was open to them. 

I am convinced that there are too many private 
offices on college campuses. There should be no sec- 
retary barring the student’s access to deans, depart- 
mental chairmen, and professors. The staff is there 
for the purpose of working with students. The only 
good excuse for not seeing a student when he wants 
to see us is that we are conferring with someone else. 
Private offices guarded by secretaries are one of the 
greatest obstacles to good communication on the 
college campus. 
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Looking Forward 


Who's Right? 


FOR MANY MONTHS THERE HAS BEEN CONSIDERABLE 
pro and con debate on the subject of tax exemption 
as it relates to college operation of noneducational 
enterprises. New York University has been the target 
of criticism because of its relationship to the C. F. 
Mueller Company, spaghetti manufacturing concern. 
On this subject Chancellor Harry Woodburn Chase of 
N.Y.U. makes the following pertinent comment. 

Pro: “New York University does not own, operate 
or control the management of any industrial concern; 
nor does it own stock in any such toncern. Alumni and 
friends of the university have, on their own account, in 
some instances purchased industrial businesses and have 
dedicated to the university all profits which may be 
made in the operation of such businesses. 

“All taxes applicable to other business corporations 
are being currently paid in connection with the industrial 
businesses acquired by the alumni and friends of the 
university, or reserves are being set up for such taxes, 
pending a judicial determination as to whether the 
businesses are entitled to tax exemption. 

“John Gerdes, former chairman of the New York 
University Alumni Fund, has been active in the acquisi- 
tion and management of these businesses. In his testi- 
mony before the ways and means committee of the 
House of Representatives on Dec. 12, 1947, he stated 
that he and his associates could find no moral or legal 
difference between income received by educational insti- 
tutions from investments in securities and real estate, 
as to which tax exemption is conceded, and income from 
investment in a business. 


“Regarding the erroneously alleged unfair competi- 
tive advantage which a foundation may have in the 
conduct of a business not subject to income taxation, 
Mr. Gerdes said: 

“Income tax exemption does not create profits. At 
most, it enables a retention in the business of a larger 
proportion of the profits, if any, which have been made. 
The impact of income taxes occurs only upon profits 
after they have been earned. 

“‘In some instances educational institutions may 
plough back into the business all earnings including 
sums otherwise payable by business competitors as fed- 
eral income taxes. If this be deemed to give an unfair 
competitive advantage to the tax exempt business enter- 
prise, the remedy is simple. Amend the federal tax 
laws to provide that the tax exempt institutions deriving 
profit from the operation of businesses be compelled 
to use currently for educational purposes a sum at least 
equivalent to the amount which a business concern 


having the same prefits would be compelled to pay in 
the form of taxes.’” 

A contrary view on this subject is taken by J. R. 
Killian Jr., president of Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology and chairman of the committee on taxation and 
finance of the Association of American Universities, who 
makes the following statement. 

Con: “Any abrogation of the long-standing principle 
of tax exemption would imperil our system of privately 
financed education. The business investments which 
are now under criticism are symptomatic of the financial 
plight of our privately supported educational institu- 
tions. While I believe that any encroachment on the 
tax exemption principle is dangerous, I also feel that 
our colleges and universities have a responsibility not 
to engage in business or investment practices which 
might be reasonably judged to be borderline or outside 
the tax exempt area. 

"I believe that a different situation arises when a 
manufacturing or commercial business is carried on by 
a separate entity which would certainly not be entitled 
to tax exemption if all of its property and income were 
not dedicated to some university, and when such manu- 
facturing or commercial business has no connection 
with the educational or research work of the university 
other than the attribute of producing income for it. 

"I believe that it is sound policy for a university 
not to seek tax exemption for such a separate entity 
and not to enter into a transaction involving such a 
separate entity if the advantage of the transaction de- 
pends upon the separate entity being free of federal 
income tax. I believe it would be proper to require 
these separate entities to pay the corporate income tax 
and I advocate that this be done. Dividends or other 
distributions of income by such separate entities, how- 
ever, should not be taxable income to the university. 


“The taxation of such separate entities would cover 
practically all the business investments that have been 
subject to criticism and would facilitate drawing a clear 
line between what should be taxed and what should 
not be taxed. Few boards of trustees of a university 
would be willing to accept the liability which would be 
involved if business enterprises were to be owned di- 
rectly by the university, rather than by a separate 
corporation or foundation.” 

Comment: Until there have been drastic alterations 
in the tax exemption provisions of the Internal Revenue 
Act, colleges expose themselves to fewer tax hazards in 
their investment policy if they are consistent with the 
position taken by President Killian. The policy being 
followed by N.Y.U. may conceivably threaten the entire 
tax exemption structure as it now exists. 
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THE SMALL PRIVATE COLLEGE— 


ALMSHOUSE 


RECENTLY I WAS INTERVIEWED CON- 
cerning the post of public relations 
officer for a small private liberal arts 
college. Reduced to simple terms, I 
would have become a bird dog. I 
would have been required to develop 
a nose for money, to recognize rich 
people by some keenly developed sense 
(not, of course, olfactory), to bring 
them to point, and to flush them upon 
command so that the gunner in the 
person of the college president could 
grass them with a well directed shot. 

Even this definition is something of 
a euphemism. Actually, my activities 
would have been more similar to those 
of Kipling’s hero Kim, who acted as 
chela for a mendicant holy man. Kim, 
you may remember, softened up along 
the way those who might provide a 
bowl of rice or a sweetmeat. He did 
it by explaining the nobility of pur- 
pose and the close affiliation between 
his lama and the multicipital deity 
who could bestow benefits through 
the intercession of the holy one. 


RUDE AWAKENING 

| approached this interview firm in 
the belief that the private small col- 
lege, and particularly the college of 
liberal arts, performs a useful function 
in American society. I also held the 
belief that schools of this kind com- 
bine to form a strong unit in the de- 
fense of a democratic society against 
the welfare state. I believed that one 
of the distinguishing characteristics of 
a democracy was the voluntary support 
of its social institutions. 1 was rather 
shocked to come face to face with 
the inescapable conclusion that at least 
some and possibly most of these in- 
stitutions operate today as objects of 
charity rather than as participants in 
philanthropy. 
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ROBERT P. STANLEY 


Stripped of circumlocution, the 
function of the president of today’s 
small independent college is to raise 
money and to keep on raising money 
in a way that puts his institution on 
an eleemosynary basis. His scholarship, 
his administrative skills in the aca- 
demic aspects of his college are sub- 
ordinate to his ability to provide 
funds. These funds are obviously nec- 
essary because the small college, un- 
supported by the public treasury, must 
compete for students with the state 
universities and for funds with the 
tremendous private universities with 
successful football teams. Without the 
beneficence of millionaires who buy 
fame and glory by giving money to 
meet deficits, with no more than token 
support from the gigantic philan- 
thropic foundations, these colleges 
seek to meet their needs for capital 
funds and operating expense by meth- 
ods distinguishable from those of the 
Salvation Army tambourine only by a 
pretentious dignity which their meth- 
ods belie. The invitation to the 
campus, the emotional orgy of con- 
vocation, and the singing of nostalgic 
chants are close kin to the street 
mission, complete with zither. 

It is certain that the presidents of 
these colleges in the main have no 
stomach for the rdle in which they 
find themselves cast. They are in- 
veigled into their posts by trustees 
who seek in one man an_ intellect 
capable of winning the doctorate, a 
talent for academic administration, a 
zealot’s enthusiasm for instructing the 
young, plus the professional beggar'’s 
capacity for servility. They hire him 
for less than he is worth, and on the 








FORTRESS? 






second morning in office he discovers 
that he is actually working on a com- 
mission basis. It is a high tribute to 
men in these jobs that they manage 
to perform their many faceted tasks 
as well as they do and that they man- 
age to hold these jobs for an aver- 
age of from four to six years. It is 
no wonder that so many of them re- 
turn to the relative calm of faculty 
status at a sacrifice in financial reward 
or turn their talents to the insurance 
business, where the commission ar- 
rangements are more forthright. 


THREAT OF SOCIALIZATION 


The crying shame in this situation 
is that it perpetuates itself unneces- 
sarily. The whole basis on which col- 
leges solicit funds is subject to re- 
examination and the date of that re- 
examination cannot be too soon. As 
the number of those who combine 
solvency with charitable impulse de- 
creases, the threat of collapse of this 
system increases, and the day draws 
nearer when only Mr. Whiskers can 
afford to pay the bills. It is happen- 
ing in the hospital field today where 
already the Public Health Service, with 
an annual kitty of $150,000,000 in tax 
money, is the greatest single influence. 
The threat of socialization is a grim 
reality which hospitals today are fac- 
ing. It has happened in England and 
it can happen here if a way is not 
found by which hospital deficits can 
be met without further handouts from 
federal government. 

The same alignment of forces be- 
tween the welfare state and voluntary 
support of social agencies is at work 
in the college field, and the battle 
line is drawn sharply at the level of 
the small independent college. It is 
possible that these colleges can do 
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something about it, but they cannot 
do it through rugged individualism. 
It is increasingly difficult to interest 
rich people in a big city in the sad 
plight of a small college in an in- 
significant rural area a hundred or 
more miles away. Yet these are the 
people upon whom colleges depend 
for the funds to meet their deficits. 
To be sure, a particularly energetic 
college can put a still bigger bite on 
the alumni. However, alumni loyalty 
can be played upon year after year 
for a continuing support provided it 
is not taxed too heavily. Unless it is 
taxed heavily it will fail to provide 
the large amounts needed for impor- 
tant capital requirements. 

The rich people who lend a friendly 
ear to the pleas of Squedonk College 
are necessarily inhibited by the cer- 
tain knowledge that day after to- 
morrow they will be approached by 
special pleaders for Pedonk. Their 
charitable impulses are sure to make 
them targets for college after college 
with only the most remote claim to 
their contributions. Present tax struc- 
tures are making it almost impossible 
for new fortunes to be amassed upon 
which social institutions can draw. It 
is important, therefore, that these in- 
stitutions seek a basis for raising funds 
more reasonable than the individual- 
istic and competitively mendicant 
methods which are now almost uni- 
versal. 


SUGGESTS A PLAN 


In the course of my interview | 
asked why all the colleges of a simi- 
lar nature in the state did not band 
together to broaden the base of phil- 
anthropy on which they might de- 
pend, to remove their needs from the 
realm of charity, and to approach rich 
people with an exposition of fact 
which would enlighten their self-in- 
terests. Such a plan is working for 
hospitals in many areas; such a plan 
is working for Negro colleges and, 
properly executed, could work for all 
the excellent little colleges of the 
country. 

It would require, unquestionably, a 
sacrifice of a little autonomy—a sac- 
rifice small indeed when compared 
with the inevitable loss if the federal 
government decides to pick up the 
check. It might be a shock to many 
colleges where today there is a whimsi- 
cal kind of bookkeeping based more 
on expediency than on reason. Such 
a plan would entail clashes among 
its participants as to who was to get 
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what and how. Intramural jealousies 
over salaries and rank would undoubt- 
edly be magnified when they got onto 
an intercollegiate basis. Rivalries 
would probably overshadow the rival- 
ries of the basketball court and the 
athletic field. 

Other complications would un- 
doubtedly arise as they do in any co- 
operative effort. It may be that com- 
plications have prevented the develop- 
ment of such effort in the past, for 
surely there is nothing new in the 
banding together of social institutions 
for the common purpose of raising 
funds. Nevertheless, if the attainable 
goal is worth while, adult human be- 
ings at the intellectual level of mas- 
ters and doctors should be able to 
approach the problem in an adult way 
and meet it effectively. 


MAKE STORY CONVINCING 


Would combined effort work and 
would it produce for a group of, let 
us say, 10 colleges more than 10 times 
the tangible result of individual ef- 
fort? The Negro colleges of the South 
have found an affirmative answer to 
that question. The small private col- 
leges should be able to do as well or 
better. It should not be difficult to 
build a story in behalf of the long- 
range importance of small college edu- 
cation 10 times as convincing as a story 
that will merely reach through the 
nobler emotions to the pocketbook 
nerve in behalf of a single and fairly 
obscure institution. 

Whether we like it or not, Amer- 
ica today is reaping one of the har- 
vests of democratic government which 
elsewhere in the world has made 
democracy the tool of those seeking 
the ultimate establishment of the wel- 
fare state. It has been a development 
of our times that people with the 
right to vote have voted themselves 
benefits and have implemented these 
benefits through government. In so 
doing they have relinquished private 
control and placed it in the hands of 
professional politicians who maintain 
themselves in power by offering still 
further benefits. 

It is partly through the acts of evil 
self-seekers in government and partly 
through the acquiescence of men of 
good will that social institutions be- 
come absorbed in the governmental 
structure on the all-too-plausible the- 
ory that only in this way can their 
benefits be equably distributed to all 
the people. If equable distribution 
were the only result, no thinking man 





or woman anywhere would oppose it. 

The inevitable corollary result is 
government control. So far hospitals 
have managed to benefit from gov- 
ernment funds without giving over 
real control. Public education has 
managed to benefit to some extent 
similarly while retaining control no 
more remote than at the state level. 
Tax supported universities have de- 
rived some dubious benefits of the 
same kind and as yet have ceded al- 
most nothing to federal government. 
Private colleges, being politically 
weaker and with no widespread pub- 
lic interest in their fate, may not fare 
so well if they fail in calling forth 
adequate private support and ulti- 
mately accept federal financial assist- 
ance. 

It is peculiarly in the small private 
college and especially the liberal arts 
college that there lies the greatest op- 
portunity for exposing youth to prac- 
tical experiences in democratic living. 
Larger colleges, whether private or tax 
supported, cannot provide the same 
degree of democracy in action either 
in the conduct of the student body 
or in the administration of curricu- 
lum. All these things and more can 
be woven into a story that will appeal 
to the practical and enlightened selfish 
interest of rich people. This is 2 much 
more respectable and forthright ap- 
proach than that which attempts to 
appeal mainly to the charitable in- 
stincts of men of sufficient means to 
be of real help to the individual col- 
lege. 


PLAN WOULD HELP PRESIDENT 


If a plan of cooperation would in 
fact relieve the fiscal plight of its par- 
ticipants and do no more, it would 
be worth while. There is reason to 
believe that it would do far more. It 
would restore the self-respect of the 
college president and lessen the bur- 
den on his time, the strain on his 
spirit. He might even be paid an ade- 
quate salary without the haunting cer- 
tainty that his remuneration was in 
virtually direct proportion to the 
money he brought in. 

That part of public relations ac- 
tivity now devoted to sniffing out 
tractable millionaires could be accom- 
plished in a pooled promotional pro- 
gram on a scale that would permit the 
employment of top flight talent at top 
flight salaries. In the long run, such 
a program might even provide a lot 
of capable, knowledgeable and devoted 
men with two suits of clothes a year. 
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In emergency situations, the 
faculty member should see the 
purchasing agent to designate 
his need, where and when mate- 
rial should be delivered, and to 
suggest the source of supply. 


THE PROCESS OF EDUCATING DEPART- 
ments in purchasing procedure is a 
never-ending one and varies consider- 
ably, depending upon whether you are 
a private institution or a public tax 
supported institution, and your size. 
Since my position is with one of the 
larger public tax supported institu- 
tions, my experiences and problems 
may not apply to private institutions 
but should be typical of any institu- 
tion governed by laws on our state 
statute books. These laws, of course, 
vary slightly in the different states 
but in the main are relatively similar. 

Our observation is that some de- 
partments of our institution are rather 
hard to keep in line on procurement 
of material and getting the vendor 
paid. In the first place, the secre- 
taries in the departments usually take 
care of these details and since there is 
a frequent changing of personnel, this 
makes the educational process a con- 
tinual one. Also, many departments 
are rather dilatory in carrying out their 
part in clearing invoices for payment 
after the goods have been received. 

We therefore believe it is beneficial 
to the purchasing department to pub- 
lish and distribute to the various de- 
partments a memorandum covering 
purchasing procedure. This memoran- 
dum should go into detail regarding 
all phases of procurement and settle- 
ment of accounts. 

We mail these memorandums with 
a letter of enclosure to the heads of 
all departments on the campus and 
ask them to make it their responsi- 
bility to see that they are understood 
in every detail by each member of 
their departments and that they are 
retained for ready reference. 

Of course, our department usually 
assumes the responsibility of settling 
all accounts. Regardless of how much 
educating you try to do, there always 
will be a few departments that give 


From a paper presented before a re- 
gional meeting of the Texas-Oklahoma- 
Arkansas group of the National Associa- 
tion of Educational Buyers. 
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Educating department heads in 


PURCHASING PROCEDURE 


trouble—either they make occasional 
unauthorized purchases, hold invoices 
and/or freight bills received in their 
departments, or they fail to sign and 
send in the receiving report when the 
material is received. With those de- 
partments that consistently give trouble 
by making unauthorized purchases, we 
are sending them the invoice when it 
is received by this office and telling 
them to settle the account themselves 
as it is an unauthorized purchase. We 
also notify the vendors to this effect 
and ask them to contact the party 
making the obligation. This soon im- 
presses upon them the trouble un- 
authorized purchases cause and how 
important it is that they follow regu- 
lations. This procedure has done more 
to eliminate purchasing irregularities 
than all the pleading we could do. 
A typical memorandum outlining 
proper purchasing procedures follows. 


LATEST MEMORANDUM 

Since new rules and regulations re- 
garding purchasing for the state of 
Oklahoma went into effect within the 
last year and many new people are 


L. D. MEYER 


Purchasing Agent 
Oklahoma A. & M. College 


on the campus who are unfamiliar 
with such procedure, the following in- 
formation has been compiled to assist 
departments in following correct pro- 
curement regulations. 

When a department wishes to pur- 
chase supplies, equipment or services, 
it must issue a requisition for the item 
or items of like nature. This requisi- 
tion must give full information as to 
specifications, delivery date desired, 
and cost. If the correct cost is not 
known, the amount must be in the 
“estimated” column of the requisition; 
if it is known or quoted, the amount 
must be in the “quoted” column and 
the date of the quotation and the 
f.o.b. point must be shown at the bot- 
tom of the requisition. The quotation 
should be attached to the requisition. 
If catalog prices are used, this must 
be stated in the face of the requisition 
and “that they are subject to change.” 

It must then be processed through 
the office of the dean to the business 
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manager's office, where the depart- 
mental account is obligated and the 
requisition passed on to the purchasing 
department. Not until then does it 
become an order to purchase. The 
purchasing department then will send 
an official purchase order to the best 
vendor. If the requisition is for more 
than $200 and competition is avail- 
able, requests for quotations will be 
sent to at least three suppliers and the 
order placed with the lowest and best 
bidder. If the item is of such a na- 
ture that no competition is available, 
the order will be sent to the vendor 
designated by the department. Orders 
of more than $1000 must have the 
approval of the board of regents prior 
to being placed. This board meets the 
first week of each calendar month, and 
this extra time must be anticipated 
for the placing of the order. Okla- 
homa firms must be given preference 
whenever possible. 

When the purchase order is made 
up by the purchasing department, the 
issuing department will be sent a copy 
of the order known as the receiving 
report. This serves as a notice that 
the order has been placed. This re- 
ceiving report must be retained only 
until delivery of the order has been 
satisfactorily completed. It then must 
be signed in the lower left-hand cor- 
ner and returned to the purchasing 
department. This is very important 
as the item cannot clear for payment 
until the signed receiving report is 
received. Also, should your depart- 
ment receive any invoices, credit 
memorandums, or freight or express 
bills, they must be sent immediately 
to the purchasing department. Pay- 
ment cannot be made without these 
and since many invoices carry dis- 
counts for prompt payment there 
should be no delay in getting them 
to the purchasing department to allow 
it to take advantage of any dis- 
count offered. These invoices should 
be sent in even if they cover only part 
of the order and before the shipment 
is received as the purchasing depart- 
ment may be able to make a partial 
payment against the order and take 
the discount. It is required that all 
time discounts of more than 50 cents 
be deducted from the invoice when 
payment is made. 

Damaged Shipments. Should un- 
satisfactory material be received, the 
vendor must be notified immediately 
and a copy of the letter should be 
sent to the purchasing department. If 
the vendor has shipped the wrong 
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merchandise, the company is usually 
cooperative in making proper adjust- 
ment. If the error is made by the 
department, a 10 per cent restocking 
fee sometimes is charged, plus the 
cost of transportation. Do not return 
goods without first obtaining the per- 
mission of the vendor and notifying 
the purchasing department. 


FILING OF CLAIMS 


In case shipments by insured parcel 
post are received in a damaged condi- 
tion, claim may be filed with the 
downtown post office by taking the 
package and contents to it for an 
inspection, or the shipper may be 
notified to file the claim so that a 
replacement can be sent, but if this 
is done the post office still will require 





an inspection of the package and con- 
tents after it receives the claim from 
the vendor. If an uninsured parcel 
post shipment is damaged, claim must 
be filed with the shipper. 

In case any “concealed damage” 
shows up on opening a package shipped 
by freight or express, the receiving 
department must immediately be noti- 
fied. It will request an inspector from 
the transportation Company so a report 
can be made and claim filed. 

Approval for Payment. When 
satisfactory delivery has been made, 
as will be evidenced by your signing 
the receiving report and sending it to 
the purchasing office, the item will be 
“approved for payment.” At that time 
a white copy of the order will be sent 
to the issuing department signifying 
that the obligation has been approved 
for payment. This copy is a permanent 
record, giving full details, such as in- 
voice date, number, items paid, unit 
price, and total cost. It also shows 
the date approved for payment, and 
payment can be expected within 30 to 
60 days following such approval. Dis- 
count items are paid by petty cash 
through the bursar’s office. After ap- 
proval, the invoices and receiving re- 


port then are sent to the accounting 
department. Warrants are mailed to 
the vendor from the chief clerk's office. 

When making inquiry to the pur- 
chasing department about an order, 
give the requisition number and name 
of the vendor. Also, keep in mind that 
the receiving report signifies that the 
order has been placed, and allow suf- 
ficient time for delivery to be made 
before inquiring about the order. 

If material is delivered to your de- 
partment that you did not order or 
cannot identify, call the purchasing 
department promptly, since occasion- 
ally shipments are misdirected by the 
vendor. Receiving reports should be 
checked carefully and proper notations 
made to indicate any change in 
quantity, description, substitutions, 
canceled items, or returned goods. Fail- 
ure to do this causes loss of time by 
creating unnecessary telephone calls 
and letters. 

Failure to indicate the proper 
F.O.B. point causes confusion regard- 
ing payment of freight, express or 
parcel post charges, when either pre- 
paid and added to the invoice, or col- 
lected and paid by the chief clerk's 
office. 

Duplicate Payments and Ship- 
ments. Duplicate payments occur only 
when a department issues two requisi- 
tions to cover the same invoice. This 
is a departmental responsibility and 
your records should be carefully 
checked before issuing a requisition. 
Always refer to invoice date and num- 
ber to see if it has been paid. 

Duplicate shipments usually occur 
when an order has been placed by let- 
ter, telegram, telephone or verbally, 
and this information has been omitted 
from the requisition. 

Emergency Purchases. Emergency 
and rush purchases are of necessity 
costly and should, therefore, be dis- 
couraged. Using departments are 
urged to anticipate their requirements 
for supplies and equipment a sufficient 
length of time in advance of the need 
for them to allow for the routine 
handling of requisitions, the obtain- 
ing of bids, the issuance of purchase 
orders, and time for the delivery of 
merchandise before the need becomes 
acute. There will arise, nevertheless, 
emergency situations that cannot be 
anticipated by some departments or 
that must be met regardless of whether 
the department should have antici- 
pated its needs and ordered the sup- 
plies in advance. In cases of this na- 
ture, the purchasing office must act 
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quickly to procure such needed mate- 
rials and supplies in order to keep 
the using department functioning 
smoothly and efficiently. 

In such cases, the faculty member 
concerned is urged to call or come to 
see the purchasing agent, to state his 
need, to designate the place to which 
the materials or supplies should be 
delivered, to state the time at which 
they must be available, and to suggest 
the source of supply. The purchasing 
agent will then take immediate and 
proper steps to purchase such emer- 
gency supplies by telephone or tele- 
graph and to have them delivered or 
picked up as quickly as necessity dic- 
tates. 


TIME A BIG FACTOR 


The purchasing agent usually will 
not be able to shop the market as 
thoroughly for emergency needs as he 
would if adequate time were allowed. 
Many items will, of necessity, be ex- 
pensive under such circumstances. 
When such items or supplies are or- 
dered in advance and delivered as part 
of a larger order, they cost less than 
when emergency purchases are made. 
The purchasing office discourages, in- 


sofar as possible, such emergency 
requisitions. 
Blanket Requisitions. Blanket 


requisitions are a convenient method 
of making various small purchases 
from any vendor. Such a requisition 
may be issued to a chosen vendor to 
cover anticipated small purchases. 
These blanket requisitions should be 
relatively small amounts and must not 
be “overspent.” When total purchases 
from a firm aggregate the amount of 
the requisition it must be closed out 
by signing the receiving report, at- 
taching all sales tickets to it, and send- 
ing it to the purchasing department 
for clearance. 

Merchants prefer that these blanket 
requisitions be cleared out every 30 
to 60 days, which should be done un- 
less arrangements have been made with 
the company to carry the account for 
a longer period of time. If further 
purchases are anticipated from this 
vendor, another blanket requisition 
should be issued to him. 

The person responsible for signing 
the receiving report should check with 
the vendor to verify the account be- 
fore sending the receiving report to 
the purchasing department. 

No purchases may be made against 
the requisition until after it has 
cleared the accounting office and the 
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official purchase order has been sent 
to the vendor by the purchasing office. 
The state auditor will not honor sales 
tickets dated before the date of the 
official purchase order. 

Use extra caution to see that sales 
tickets are not lost; it is difficult to 
pay them after the requisition has been 
cleared for payment. 

Unauthorized Purchases. No in- 
dividual has the authority to enter 
into purchase contracts or in any way 
obligate the college for any indebted- 
ness unless specifically authorized to 
do so by the board of regents, the 
president, or the business manager. 
Even if a particular problem is dis- 
cussed by the department head with 
the president or the business manager 
and approval is obtained, the purchas- 
ing agent must be informed so that 
a purchase order may be issued and 
all documents handled in routine 
fashion. 

Firms ordinarily doing business 
with the college are aware of this 
policy and are advised that all pur- 
chases chargeable to Oklahoma A. and 
M. College must be authorized by an 
Oklahoma A. and M. purchase order 
signed by an authorized individual. 
The college will not undertake to re- 
imburse officers or employes for the 
cost of any purchases on behalf of the 
college unless previous arrangements 
to that end have been made. 

Correspondence With Suppliers. 
In corresponding with suppliers con- 
cerning purchase orders, please give 
their order number if available, our 
requisition number and date of order. 
A reasonable length of time should 
be allowed before writing a company 
about delivery, and you should never 


write to it without verifying your re- 
ceipt of the receiving report. 

A copy of any correspondence the 
purchasing department receives regard- 
ing the order, other than acknowledg- 
ment, will be forwarded to the depart- 
ment. 

In cases requesting additional tech- 
nical details the department should 
answer the letter and send a copy of 
it to the purchasing department. 

Keep in mind the following rules 
so that unnecessary delays can be 
avoided and prompt payment can be 
made: 

1. Signed and notarized claims are 
no longer necessary. 

2. Invoices must have the name of 
the company printed on them or must 
be signed by a company representative. 

3. The period of time must be 
shown for subscriptions, memberships, 
premiums on insurance policies, rent- 
als and utility bills. 

4. The'serial numbers of equipment 
purchased must be listed. 

5. Make your requisition payable to 
the vendor, not to salesmen or officers 
in an organization. 

6. Tickets should be legible. This 
is especially applicable to bills turned 
in on blanket requisitions. 

7. Claims for reimbursement must 
be accompanied by proper receipts. 

No matter how well organized a 
purchasing department may be or how 
carefully its systems and internal pro- 
cedures are planned, efficient and ef- 
fective procurement can be accom- 
plished only to the extent that those 
who use the purchasing department 
coordinate their own methods to con- 
form with the buying procedures and 
help to make them workable. 





Write for Volume Index 


If you bind your volumes of COLLEGE AND UNIVER- 


sITY BUSINESS you will want the index to Volume 8, 


covering issues from January through June 1950. You 


may obtain your free copy by writing to COLLEGE AND 


UNIVERSITY BUSINESS, 919 North Michigan Avenue, 


Chicago 11, Illinois. 
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IN RECENT YEARS EDUCATIONAL IN- 
stitutions, caught between low interest 
rates and soaring operational costs, 
have shifted endowment funds increas- 
ingly into common stocks.’ 

To the extent this has taken place, 


the successful management of the 
equity portion of such portfolios has 
grown in importance. Successful man- 
agement, in turn, is dependent upon 
the skill with which the problems of 
selectivity and timing are solved. The 
former involves decisions as to what 
to buy or sell, and the latter when to 
buy or sell. 


GROWTH OF FORMULA PLANS 


In an effort to solve the timing 
problem, so-called formula plans have 
been devised. Although they now are 
used by all types of institutional in- 
vestors, educational institutions have 
been in the forefront in their develop- 
ment and adoption in the United 
States. 

Just as an illustration, one of the 
earliest was the plan instituted in 1938 
in connection with the administration 
and management of the common stock 
investments of Vassar College.* Since 
that date Yale, Oberlin, Northwestern, 
Kenyon and Mount Holyoke either 
have adopted formula plans or are 
using them as general timing guides.* 





‘A study of college portfolios by Scud- 
der, Stevens and Clark revealed that com- 
mon stock holdings at book value were 
increased from 11 to 30 per cent of the 
endowment funds over the period 1931- 
1946. Survey of University and College 
Endowment Funds, p. 19. See also, J. 
Parker Hall, Current Tendencies in Col- 
lege Investments, Journal of Finance 4:129 
(June) 1949. 

"From a reprint of an article by Roy 
Morris, Common Stock Control Plan of 
Vassar College, Bulletin of the American 
Council on Education, Financial Advisory 
Service. 

"Hall, J. Parker, op. cit., p. 133. 
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To our knowledge, other colleges em- 
ploy modifications of the formula-plan 
approach. 

The use of formula plans by other 
institutional investors, such as banks 
and insurance companies, also has in- 
creased rapidly over the last 10 years. 
In 1947 Lucile Tomlinson estimated 
that the investment timing policy of 
funds totaling possibly $1,000,000,000 
was guided by formula plans.*  Al- 
though it might be premature at this 
time to say that formula plans repre- 
sent one of the most important finan- 
cial developments of the last decade, 
certainly their significance and the de- 
sirability of appraising them cannot 
be questioned. 

Administrators of educational funds, 
like other investment managers, seek 
to time the purchase and sale of 
equities so that stock holdings will be 
increased in periods of undervaluation 
and decreased in periods of overvalua- 
tion. The formula-plan approach to 
this difficult problem is distinguished 
by reliance upon fixed rules—a for- 
mula — for systematically controlling 
buying and selling action. 


NATURE OF FORMULA PLANS 

broad types of 
formula plans: constant ratio and 
variable ratio. The fundamental dis- 
tinction between the two rests in the 
fact that as stock prices rise or fall 
the constant-ratio plan maintains a 
chosen stock-bond ratio, whereas the 
variable-ratio plan varies the stock- 
bond ratio in accordance with changes 
in the level of the market. In other 
words, the aggressive (primarily 
stocks) and the defensive (primarily 
bonds) portions of a fund are fixed, 


There are two 


‘Successful Investing Formulas. New 
York: Barron's Publishing Company, Inc., 
1947, p. 8. 
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or constant, in the first type of plan, 
and the aggressive and defensive por- 
tions are changed, or varied in terms 
of the price of stocks in the second. 

An illustration will clarify the dif- 
ference. Assume the establishment of 
a constant-ratio plan with a 50:50 
stock-bond relationship. When the 
value of the equity portion has been 
reduced to, say, 45 per cent of the total 
as a result of a market decline, bonds 
are sold and stocks purchased until 
the two portions are equalized. On 
the other hand, when a price rise has 
increased the value of the aggressive 
portion to, say, 55 per cent of the 
total, stocks are sold and bonds pur- 
chased until the 50:50 ratio is again 
restored. Thus, whether the market 
(as represented by the Dow-Jones In- 
dustrial Average) is at 100, 200 or 
300, stock-bond transfers will 
kept the fund at 50:50. 

In direct contrast, the composition 
of a fund under a variable-ratio plan 
is Changed in accordance with changes 
in the level of the market. At 100 
the stock portion will be much larger 
than at 200 or 300. 

Variable-ratio plans, in turn, may 
be classified as “nonnorm” or “norm” 
plans. Nonnorm plans decrease or in- 
crease the equity portion of the fund 
with each specified rise or decline in 
stock prices. Norm plans decrease 
the equity portion when stock prices 
climb to or exceed some predeter- 
mined level or norm of the market and 
increase the equity portion when stock 
prices drop to or below this norm. 
The nature of this distinction may be 
demonstrated readily. 

Assume that for both a nonnorm 
and a norm plan 100 and 250 
(D.J.LA.) are selected as the points 
at which maximum and minimum 
stockholdings will be attained. With- 


have 
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in these limits, the nonnorm plan will 
sell stocks with, say, each 15 point 
price rise and buy with each 15 point 
decline. Whereas, the plan employing 
a norm, say 175, will not begin selling 
stocks until a rising market reaches or 
exceeds 175 or begin buying until a 
bear market drops to or below 175. 
Thus, the nonnorm plan permits either 
buying or selling at each 15 point 
interval throughout the entire 100-250 
range. In contrast, the norm plan per- 
mits sales at 15 point intervals only 
within the upper (175-250) portion 
and purchases at the same intervals 
only within the lower (100-175) por- 
tion of the 100-250 range. 

The primary task in the norm type 
of variable-ratio plan is to determine 
through some means a level for the 
market which may be considered nor- 
mal. The principal purpose of this 
norm is to indicate that level of the 
market at which stocks as a whole (as 
measured by some stock-price index ) 
are properly priced in terms of their 
long-range value. As the market rises 
above this stocks become in- 
creasingly overvalued and increasingly 
subject to sale. As the market drops 
below the median, stocks become un- 
dervalued and, as the decline continues, 
become more attractive buys. 

There are three principal methods 
for determining the norm: (1) a sim- 
ple moving average of the D.J.I.A. 
or some other market index, (2) a 
trend-line projection of stock prices, 
and (3) a so-called intrinsic value 
or sound investment value based on 
earnings, book value, or some other 
factor or combination of factors. 

The principal task in the nonnorm 
type of variable-ratio plan is to ascer- 
tain the upper and lower market limits 
within which the plan will operate. 
This may be done in a number of ways. 


level, 
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These methods vary from the employ- 
ment of relatively complex mechanical 
procedures to the use of purely sub- 
jective evaluations. Among the for- 
mula plans of this character familiar 
to us, those whose limits are based 
on judgment predominate. 


EXAMINING FORMULA PLANS 


Because of the marked differences 
that characterize the several types of 
formula plans, considerable variations 
will be found in their operating re- 
sults. It is essential, therefore, that 
the results that would have obtained 
from the use of any plan be deter- 
mined and thoroughly examined prior 
to its adoption. In this manner the 
nature of the plan and its inherent 
risks and opportunities may be ascer- 
tained and appraised. 

Such examination should be made 
in terms of a series of pertinent fac- 
tors. Some might hold that yield and 
capital appreciation are the only im- 
portant considerations, but experience 
discloses that other factors are of com- 
parable importance. These include the 
buying and selling action under the 
plan, including the duration of periods 
of inactivity, comparative risks encoun- 
tered, understandability of the plan, 
and the ease of its administration.® 


SOME CONCLUSIONS 

An investigation of specific plans is 
not possible within this brief article. 
However, based on research contained 
in a special report prepared for sev- 
eral well known educational and finan- 
cial institutions and on subsequent 
studies, the following broad conclu- 
sions may be drawn. 

"For a more detailed analysis of these 
factors see C. Sidney Cottle’s Factors to Be 
Considered in Appraising Formula Plans, 


Southern Economic Journal 16:62 (July) 
1949. 
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First, implicit forecasts are incor- 
porated in all types of formula plans. 
Such is inescapable in any device that 
seeks to guide investment timing. The 
nature of the forecast varies with the 
provisions of each plan. For example, 
a forecast is involved in establishing 
even the simplest type of constant- 
ratio plan. Sp. fically, the prediction 
is that in the course of its fluctuations 
the market will not remain for an ex- 
tended number of years below the 
price level at which the plan is in- 
augurated. 

Second, although it is not possible 
to determine with certainty the future 
success of any formula plan, this does 
not preclude historical tests. In fact, 
such tests have been found to be of 
much value in revealing the essential 
nature of a plan and also in ascertain- 
ing the manner in which it will 
operate under conditions in a given 
market. 

Third, although certain plans may 
be questioned in the light of experi- 
ence, the formula-plan approach offers 
several advantages to the manager of 
endowment funds: (1) because it re- 
quires a long-range approach to in- 
vestment timing, management will be 
less influenced by the constantly shift- 
ing optimism and pessimism of the 
market; (2) it necessitates the for- 
malization of management's views as 
to the administration of the institu- 
tion’s portfolio; (3) it provides a 
systematic program for timing the pur- 
chase and sale of stocks; (4) it in- 
duces decisive committee action as the 
market rises and falls. 

While we consider there is no substi- 
tute for ability, a carefully devised and 
thoroughly tested formula plan adapted 
to the specific needs of an institution 
may well serve as a helpful tool of in- 
vestment management. 
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Ue need « common Asaguage Le — 


The large university needs a central office to handle 


NONTEACHING PERSONNEL 


FOR MANY YEARS COLLEGES AND 
universities have followed a well de- 
fined pattern of job titles and salary 
ranges for members of the teaching 
profession. 

Standardization has taken place to 
such an extent that, when referring to 
an instructor, one knows at least in 
general terms of what his job con- 
sists, the amount of training and ex- 
perience necessary to handle the job, 
and some type of a salary range with- 
in which he will be paid as long as 
he occupies that position. Usually, an 
instructor in one academic department 
performs the same level of work as 
that performed by one in any other 
department, and the same generaliza- 
tion can be said to apply for assistant 
professors, professors and persons of 
other academic ranks. 

Historically, however, in the case 
of nonteaching jobs, there has been 
no such uniformity or attempt to fol- 
low a formal pattern of job arrange- 
ment. These jobs—the operating and 
maintenance “musts” for present-day 
modern and specialized educational in- 
stitutions—have been allowed to de- 
velop in a haphazard and, oftentimes, 
lopsided manner. There has been little 
recognition of employe or depart- 
mental needs and no pattern for the 


From an address given before the South- 
ern Association of College and University 
Business Officers, 1950. 
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nonteaching employe that would par- 
allel that for the teaching employe. 

This situation has been greatly em- 
phasized since the close of World War 
Il by the rapid growth of student 
enrollments, which necessitated adding 
many new employes to college and 
university staffs. Because these jobs 
had to be created upon an emergency 
basis, it was necessary in many in- 
stances to fill them before a proper 
study of salary allocation or of the 
requirements of the job could be made 
and without sufficient knowledge of 
the qualifications of the individuals 
who were hired. As a result, many 
campuses today present a patchwork 
of confusion and inconsistencies. 


COMMON LANGUAGE 

This personnel discrepancy became 
apparent a few years ago at the Uni- 
versity of Texas, where a faculty com- 
mittee was appointed to study the 
problems and needs of the nonteaching 
employe. The basic need recognized 
on our campus was for some sort of 
uniform system of job titles that 
would provide university officials with 
a common language to be used in the 


hiring and promoting of employes, 
in planning budgets, and in obtaining 
legislative appropriations. 

The committee found that, with ap- 
proximately 2500 nonteaching em- 
ployes, there existed almost 850 official 
job titles. It was a fairly common 
situation to find the office and clerical 
employe in one department being 
called a stenographer while the person 
doing the same work in another area 
was being called a secretary, an admin- 
istrative assistant, or a Clerk-typist. 

Without some study of the jobs 
which would provide a standardized 
terminology, neither the employes, de- 
partment heads, nor the president 
knew specifically what was meant by 
any one of the 850 job titles being 
used. Without a common language, 
it was difficult to know what kind 
of a position to ask for when an office 
was being expanded and a new job 
had to be established, and for the 
administration to talk to members of 
the legislature concerning appropria- 
tions needed by the university. 

The second outstanding need in the 
area of nonteaching personnel was an 
adequate salary plan that would pro- 
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salary plan 













vide for uniform recruiting rates for 
new employes, equal pay for equal 
work, an equitable system for pro- 
viding merit increases for employes, a 
means of comparing university sal- 
aries with those of local and national 
competitive labor market, and a pro- 
cedure for adjusting salaries to take 
care of changes in the cost of living. 

A later study disclosed that in some 
instances people were paid two or 
three times as much money for doing 
a job on one part of the campus as 
they were paid for doing similar work 
on other parts of the campus. While 
the university had always been anxious 
to have its salaries in line with those 
of the labor market, there was no 
established channel by which that 
labor market might be determined 
and so recruiting and promotional sal- 
aries were fixed on a hit-or-miss basis. 

A third need was in the area of 
personnel records. There was no cen- 
tralized responsibility for personnel 
records, with the result that duplicate 
records were being kept in the presi- 
dent's office, in the accounting office, 
in the pay roll division, in the bursar’s 
office, in the office of the academic 
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dean, and, in many cases, in the de- 
partmental office. Anyone who needed 
information concerning an employe 
had difficulty in finding it without a 
considerable amount of research. It 
was obvious that some central office 
needed to have responsibility for the 
processing of appointments and leaves 
of various kinds, for the handling of 
promotions and transfers, and for the 
accumulation of individual employ- 
ment histories and distribution of in- 
formation on vacation and sick leave. 


UNIVERSITY-WIDE PLANNING 

Also needed was a clear-cut univer- 
sity personnel policy for nonteaching 
personnel that would define the uni- 
versity’s stand on such things as hours 
of work, overtime, holidays with pay, 
vacations, sick leave, jury duty, ap- 
pointments, promotions, separations, 
appeals and many other questions of 
policy. It was found that, while there 
were regulations in existence concern- 
ing many of these policies, they were 
not generally known by either em- 
ployes or department heads, and there 
had been no uniform enforcement of 
many of these. 


Services 
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testing 







In some areas there was a careful 
and conscientious administration of 
university policies while in others, 
because of either the lack of informa- 
tion or the lack of interest, employes 
were treated more liberally than the 
rules would allow or were not given 
privileges to which they were entitled 
by virtue of university employment. 
In cases of doubt concerning the inter- 
pretation of rules and university pol- 
icy, it often was doubtful as to whom 
questions should be directed. Most of 
these questions were handled by the 
president's office instead of by some- 
one having matters of personnel as 
a major responsibility. 

The last area of need was a central 
office to serve the various departments 
in matters of employe recruiting, test- 
ing, training and orientation, com- 
munications and research in personnel 
matters. An applicant seeking employ- 
ment at the university often found it 
necessary to interview 15 or 20 de- 
partment heads, many of whom gave 
tests of some kind so that a great 
amount of time and duplicated effort 
was unnecessarily spent on the part 
of both the applicant and the depart- 
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ment head before a job was satisfac- 
torily filled. It was obvious that a 
central office with a planned program 
of personnel recruiting and testing 
could supply department heads with 
qualified applicants more quickly and 
smoothly than through individual de- 
partmental effort. 

As has already been mentioned, 
many employes were not aware of 


their rights and responsibilities under 
university policy, and it was obvious 
that there was a need for employe 
communications and for proper train- 
ing and orientation to help employes 
better understand their obligation to 
the university and how their job fitted 
into the total university effort. In 
addition, without adequate research 
it was difficult for the administration 


The HUMAN ELEMENT in personne! work 
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THE PRESENT-DAY THINKING IN PER- 
sonnel work emphasizes the need to 
balance the human equation in inter- 
personal relationships. There are 
stresses and strains in such relation- 
ships even as there are in the opera- 
tion of machinery. 

We are witnessing the development 
of a science of humanics paralleling 
in many respects that of mechanics. 
Humanics involves such principles as 
ego-involvement, personalized incen- 
tive, and intercommunication between 
those who execute policies and those 
who plan them. 

The principle of ego-involvement 
implies that workers, unlike machines, 
cannot suffice with merely being task- 
involved. Our employes must feel their 
very emotions involved in their jobs, 
emotions of pleasantness, desire to 
contribute to the improvement of the 
job, enthusiasm, curiosity and the like. 
This ego-involvement only can be 
achieved by enabling the full par- 
ticipation of every worker in his work 
environment, which includes super- 
vision. A worker gets a sense of be- 
longing when his supervisor shares 
daily problems with him. A worker 
derives considerable satisfaction and 
self-respect from a conference with 
top supervisory levels in which future 
plans for expansion or change are 
outlined. 

These are examples of instances in- 
volving the worker's ego rather than 
his mere physical presence on the job. 


Excerpts from an address at the first an- 
nual institute of $.A.C.U.B.O., Atlanta, Ga. 
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The principle of personalized incentive 
involves the use of reward for a job 
well done in terms of the person's 
characteristics, not only as a worker 
but as a member of a family group, 
social group, or other classification, 
broader in scope than that usually 
ascribed to workers. The implication 
here is that we must get to know our 
employes better by a more than casual 
relationship. 

It is not really a difficult task to 
cultivate a genuine interest in our 
fellowman’s problems, particularly 
when we know he brings them along 
with him to the job. Thus, a free 
afternoon granted to a person with 
considerable family responsibilities is 
indeed more of an incentive to better 
performance on the job than a less 
appropriate reward of opportunity to 
work overtime and earn extra money. 

The principle of communication be- 
tween supervisors and employes is one 
recognized more in theory than in 
actual practice. It is easy to find 
channels for supervisors to get ideas 
across to workers through news bulle- 
tins, frequent briefings on the job, 
and conferences. However, it is just 
as important for workers to talk back 
to supervisors through media of com- 
munication other than morale ques- 
tionnaires or employe attitude surveys. 
Grievance procedures, suggestion sys- 
tems, planning committees are a few 
of the channels for worker communi- 
cation up the line. We need to im- 
plement these and provide some more 
in addition. 


‘ber) 1949, quoting Personnel 





to make uniform decisions, which are 
necessary in proper administrative 
planning and control. 

This recognition of the need for 
central personnel administration at the 
University of Texas led to the hiring 
of an outside, nonprofit personnel re- 
search organization, which was given 
the responsibility of developing a posi- 
tion-classification and pay plan for the 
nonacademic staff. A five-month study 
by this agency led to the adoption of 
a formal classification and pay plan, 
a formal statement by the board of 
regents of the personnel policies and 
rules relating to appointment, com- 
pensation and working conditions of 
nonacademic employes, and the crea- 
tion of an office of nonacademic per- 
sonnel in the office of the president. 

This office is responsible for all 
positions on the staff of the university 
which do not entail significant instruc- 
tional responsibilities or responsibili- 
ties for the administration of instruc- 
tional or instructional and research 
functions. The director of this office 
is responsible, under the direction of 
the president, for the administration 
of sound personnel practices in the 
nonacademic service and for the rec- 
ommendation of changes in regula- 
tions for action by the president and 
the board of regents. 

While the problem with its solution 
is described here as it was found 
on the University of Texas campus, 
certainly the need was not unique, 
nor is it necessarily confined to a large 
campus. The problem as it presents 
itself seems to be the universal need 
of central responsibility for the various 
personnel functions of nonteaching 
personnel. In a medium or large uni- 
versity a separate office with an office 
staff is required. At the same time, 
the need exists in a smaller institution 
for the designation of some one indi- 
vidual as the person responsible for 
coordinating and handling the prob- 
lems of nonteaching personnel. 

Unfortunately, a look at the present 
policy of most college administrations 
toward this problem is vividly de- 
scribed by a Dr. Leighton* all too 
accurately when he says “the striking 
thing about this new science of hu- 
man relations is not the vast areas 
of what is unknown—which we are 
fond of emphasizing—but the degree 
to which what is known is not used.” 





*Personnel Journal 28:155 (Septem- 
Service 
Newsletter of the American National Red 


Cross. 
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CENTRALIZATION OF ALL PRINTING, 
photostating, stencil duplicating, and 
mailing has been made at Middlebury 
College in the interest of economy. 
Our publications and publicity depart- 
ment is responsible for these services 
in addition to many other major duties, 
such as public relations, editing the 
alumni magazine, publishing eight pro- 
motion bulletins a year, producing 
college motion pictures, and acting as 
an official photographic agency for the 
college. Earlier this year, Middlebury 
released a 25 minute col ¢ motion pic- 
ture depicting life on -he campus of 
this 150 year old Vermont college. 

Prior to World War II, a small print 
shop was established in the basement 
of Painter Hall, the oldest: college 
building in Vermont. This shop was 
set up to handle a portion of the 
growing printing demands of the in- 
stitution with an enrollment then of 
800 students. From this small student 
operated shop of 1939, consisting of 
a lone rebuilt hand fed press, we have 
developed a print shop that in 1950 
is doing approximately $10,000 a year 
business. This represents a saving of 
nearly $3000 that it would have cost 
the college to have this printing done 
in a commercial plant. 

However, the convenience of a col- 
lege operated print shop cannot be 
measured in terms of dollars and cents. 
Such a shop results in saving in the 
secretarial help that would be needed 
to mail out printing, as well as trans- 
portation costs to and from a com- 
mercial printing company, the nearest 
of which is 35 miles from Middlebury. 
Most important of all, the finished 
product of the college print shop is 
more likely to reflect fine workman- 
ship and to meet the desires of the 
faculty or administrative employes, 
who are most appreciative of the print- 
ing services furnished them by their 
college. 

A college printer can help reduce 
printing costs by curtailing the ex- 
travagant demands of certain members 
of the college family. Stewart P. 
Jamieson, manager of our shop and a 
printer with more than 20 years ex- 
perience, states that the cost of Middle- 
bury printing would rise by leaps and 
bounds if the average faculty or ad- 
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Middlebury operates a 


CENTRAL PRINT SHOP 


ministrative employe were able to send 
material directly to commercial print- 
ers without professional advice being 
given on the campus in the interest 
of economy. 

The print shop equipment is cen- 
tered upon a 12 by 18 foot auto- 
matic press unit. There is also other 
ample equipment, such as type, proof 
press, cutters and so forth, to handle 
the printing wishes of people seeking 
to have small jobs done, such as sta- 
tionery, letterheads, programs, various 
administrative and faculty forms, and 
posters. Major jobs like printing the 
college bulletins and alumni magazine 
are handled by an outside commercial 
printer. 

Middlebury, with a student popu- 
lation of 1200 men and women, has 
found. in the operation of its print shop 
that it cannot afford the luxury of a 
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typesetting machine so, in turn, all 
type is set by hand. To avoid invest- 
ing extensively in type and to save 
several hours of time in certain jobs, 
it is recommended that the college 
print shop purchase trade composition 
(this means having the type set on a 
linotype at a near-by commercial 
shop) and then incorporate composi- 
tion into the layout and printing. 

It is interesting to note that the 
printing demands of our 1200 stu- 
dents, 200 faculty, and administrative 
members equal the demands of a town 
or city of approximately 5000 people. 
If a college is interested in establish- 
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Above: One of the duties of a full-time employe who works 





under the college printer is to operate a photostat machine 
similar to the one above. Below: After being copied on the 


machine, photostats are 











processed in an adjacent darkroom. 








ing its own print shop, one of the 
first steps to take is to acquire the 
services of a competent printer. He 
not only should be qualified to run a 
one-man shop but also should possess 
a good education, pleasant personality, 
and the ability to handle faculty and 
administrative members, who often 
think that their job is the most im- 
portant one on the campus and should, 
in turn, be printed within a period of 
24 hours. In addition, such a printer 
should have a definite versatility that 
will provide him with the ability to 
supervise other adjuncts to his shop. 

A well lighted area, 35 by 50 feet, 
has been allocated to our print shop 
in the basement of the student union 
building. Half of this space is used 
for printing and the file of engravings 
which also is centralized in the print 
shop; the remainder is used for mail- 
ing and photostating purposes. 

A full-time employe works under 
the college printer. It is her duty to 
handle the mailing of all college pub- 
lications and keep the mailing list of 
nearly 100,000 names up to date. In 
addition, she operates a photostat ma- 
chine which is located in the shop 
next to a small darkroom that pro- 
vides facilities for the processing of 
photostats. Student help serves as a 
source of much needed part-time labor 
during the rush mailing seasons. 

The publications and publicity de- 
partment coordinates the operations 
of its print shop and its secretarial 
section, which handles all the college 
mimeographing in a convenient cen- 
tral location. If a member of the 
college family seeks to have something 
printed and needs only a couple of 
hundred copies, the print shop turns 
it over to the secretarial section for 
duplicating purposes. In turn, the 
secretarial section will forward to the 
shop for printing any material that 
might run into 500 or 600 copies. 
This coordination assures the most 
economical use of duplicating mate- 
rial. Faculty members and adminis- 
trative offices are billed directly for 
printing and mimeographing charges. 

Three full-time persons are em- 
ployed in the secretarial section, which 
does a volume business of approxi- 
mately $6000 a year. This amount 
represents hundred 
small jobs, from examinations, minutes 


several various 
of various meetings, and examination 
schedules to form letters. This section 
also compiles, mimeographs and dis- 
tributes an information sheet called 
the Daily Notice that contains all the 
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daily announcements pertinent to stu- 
dent and faculty members. It has a 
distribution list of nearly 100 copies 
and is most popular on the campus. 
Ir eliminates the long drawn out 
process of reading notices during daily 
chapel and offers an opportunity for 
the posting of more detailed informa- 
tion. 

In order to operate an efficient 
stencil duplicating center for a small 
college, it is essential to have certain 
items of necessary equipment. Because 
of the large amount of stencil work, 
an electric typewriter is a “must.” Good 
duplicating results and less fatigue to 
the operator are two major rewards 
acquired by the use of an electric 
typewriter, which will cut stencils in 
a way that is impossible to do with a 
regular typewriter. 

Another “must” item is a tilted 
mimeoscope used in the proofreading 
of stencils. A T-square can be at- 
tached to the “scope,” making it pos- 
sible for it to be used for several 
purposes, including the drawing of 
lines and shadow lettering. 

An electrically-driven duplicating 
machine is most important. Although 
the initial cost of such a machine may 
seem high, it will more than pay for 
itself in the long run in efficiency and 
savings in upkeep. 

Stencils that may have a future use 
are filed away in a permanent file 
and are used over and over. Often, 
the person in specifying the number 
Of copies needed miscalculates on the 
humber; with the stencil on file, it is 
a simple matter to place it on the ma- 
thine and run off the needed copies. 
Certain stencils are used by faculty 
members in their respective courses 
year after year. 

Fast drying ink is used in all such 
duplicating work at Middlebury, as 
it allows for more efficient operations 
with stencils and makes for a much 
cleaner process in their filing. 

The purpose of the service organ- 
izations of our publications and pub- 
licity department is not to realize a 
profit, although an unwritten saving 
for the college is realized annually. 
In the operating of printing, stencil 
duplicating, and photostating services, 
enough of an income should be made 
to cover all costs, including material, 
labor and overhead, such as rent, elec- 
tricity, heat and depreciation on ma- 
chinery. Unless each of these items 
is taken into account, a false picture 
will be given on the income value of 
these services. 
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Above: The mimeoscope is another convenience in a duplicating 
service. Below: An electric powered duplicating machine is 
kept in constant operation. Often, stencils cut by various 
departments on the campus are brought here for processing. 
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TAX LEGISLATION BY 
ADMINISTRATIVE FIAT 


O 








LEGAL SCHOLARS IN RECENT YEARS 
have viewed, with increasing concern, 
the expansion and development of 
what is termed “administrative law.” 
The average layman assumes that he 
is governed by laws enacted by Con- 
gress and by other legislative bodies. 
As a matter of fact, we are governed 
by regulations issued by governmental 
officials, without the restraining influ- 
ence of discussion and debate inherent 
in the legislative and the judicial 
processes. 

This invasion of administrative con- 
trol of our daily life was challenged 
in England in 1929 by the publication 
of “The New Despotism” by Gordon 
Hewett, lord chief justice (1922- 
1940). He spoke of the trend as one 
toward “administrative lawlessness.” 
For him, the new despotism was the 
growth of bureaucracy and of its power 
to legislate by fiat. The rebellion in 
this country was brought to a head in 
1940 by the passage of the Logan- 
Walter Act by both houses of Con- 
gress. This legislation attempted to 
curb administrative authority by an 
extension of the scope of judicial re- 
view of administrative regulations. 
However, President Roosevelt vetoed 
the measure. The Administrative 
Procedures Act of 1946 was a step 
in the right direction but the prob- 
lem is real and one that will continue 
to press for a solution. 


NOT TAXABLE INCOME 


The vast bulk of the law of taxa- 
tion is administrative rather than 
legislative in origin. In the July 1949 
article of this series, “The Tax Status 
of Faculty Room and Board,” the state- 
ment was made that “if it is reason- 
ably necessary for an employe to live 
on campus in order to perform his 
duties, the value of his room and board 
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under such circumstances does not con- 
stitute taxable income to the recipient.” 
According to regulations in effect at 
that time and court decisions to date, 
if the “living quarters are furnished 
to employes for the convenience of the 
employer,” the cash value thereof does 
not constitute taxable income to the 
employe. 

Soon after this article appeared in 
print, we received a letter from the 
controller of a state university enclos- 
ing a copy of a ruling he had received 
from the local office of the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue, in which it was held 
that the cash value of room and board 
furnished to residence hall employes 
responsible for the supervision of 
kitchens, dining rooms, and house- 
keeping of the rooming division of the 
hall must “be treated as additional 
compensation to them for the purpose 
of determining the amount of wages 
subject to withholding.” 

The deputy commissioner did not 
question the fact that these employes 
were required to live in the residence 
hall in order to perform their duties; 
that they were on call 24 hours a day; 
that they were not permitted to be 
absent from the building overnight 
without arranging for a substitute. 
There would seem to be no question 
that this situation should meet the test 
of “the convenience of the employer.” 
Despite this clear finding of fact, the 
deputy commissioner ruled against the 
employes on the grounds that “the 
terms of the employment contract en- 
tered into between the university and 
each employe of the residence hall staff 
imposes a definite obligation on the 
employer to furnish meals and lodging 
to the employe.” 

This ruling would seem to overlook 
the fact that the conditions and terms 
of employment are almost universally 





reduced either to oral or to written 
contractual form. If the well estab- 
lished test of the “convenience of the 
employer” may be disregarded merely 
because the employer and the employe 
agree in advance as to the essential 
terms of employment, it has been, in 
effect, overruled. No realist would 
question the fact that room and board, 
even if furnished “for the convenience 
of the employer,” are compensatory 
in character. Nonetheless, such com- 
pensation has been tax free for many 
years in accordance with a long line 
of judicial precedent. To change its 
status by a unilateral ruling, without 
the usual safeguards of a public hear- 
ing, arguments and debate, is, in es- 
sence, government by fiat. 





TYPICAL CASE 


An informal ruling from the local 
office of the Internal Revenue Service 
in Chicago, published in the March 
1950 issue of COLLEGE AND UNIVER- 
SITY BUSINESS, is typical of the un- 
realistic approach to actual working 
conditions: 

“When an employe is hired for work 
during the meal hour, it is expected 
that he will be occupied during the 
entire period for which hired and 
will partake of his own meal either 
before or after his duties have been 
performed. Therefore, since he could 
obtain his meals elsewhere without 
material interference with his duties 
his work is not of a nature that reee 
quires him to accept meals from hig=) 7% 
employer.” 

This informal decision of the Chi 
cago office has been confirmed by @ 
formal ruling* issued by the Bureau® 9% 
of Internal Revenue dated Feb. 15.7 4 
1950. It reads, in part: “'The con-9 
venience of the employer rule’ is sim- “WJ 
ply an administrative test to be applied 
only in cases in which the compensa- 
tory character of such benefits is not 
otherwise determinable. It follows 
that the rule should not be applied in 
any case in which it is evident from 
the other circumstances involved that 
the receipt of quarters or meals by 
the employe represents compensation 
for service rendered.” 

Just what this language means and 





















just how far the bureau intends to ex- 
tend it will not be known until after 
it has been applied in specific situa- 
tions. Until challenged by some tax- 
payers in the courts, it is the law of 
the land. 





*IT:EIM: Mim. 6472 (Prentice-Hall 
Federal Tax Service, Par. 76 227). 
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COLLEGE CHAPELS 
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At center of BOSTON UNIVERSITY campus, 


chapel symbolizes centrality of religion in educational program 


THE LOCATION OF THE NEW $900,000 
chapel in the center of Boston Univer- 
sity’s campus is intended to be a sym- 
bol of the centrality of religion in any 
rightly ordered program of education, 
according to Daniel L. Marsh, presi- 
dent of the university. The main axis 
of the chapel runs north and south, 
flanked on the east by the college of 
liberal arts and on the west by the 
school of theology. To the north will 
rise the University Tower, a replica 
of the old “Boston Stump” of St. 
Botolph’s Church, Boston, England, 
which will house the university ad- 
ministrative offices. 

Designed by Cram and Ferguson, 
architect-engineers of Boston, the nave 
floor is devoted to a chapel with a 
balcony over the narthex. The lower 
level, partially below ground, contains 
a small meditation chapel accommodat- 
ing 90 persons. In addition, there are 
several rooms for seminar and choir 
practice, as well as mechanical and 
utility rooms on this lower level. 
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The structure, erected by the Turner 
Construction Company, is approxi- 
mately 100 by 50 feet, and 65 feet 
from basement floor to the roof peak. 
Its total content is 365,635 cubic feet. 

The chapel is modified Gothic in 
style to harmonize with the simple, 
clean, but still Gothic feeling of the 
two buildings that flank it. 

Except for steel and concrete fram- 
ing to carry the basement, nave and 
gallery floors, the construction is of 
solid brick and stone, the heavy walls 
being functional as well as decorative 
elements of the structure. The nave 
has been finished with a stone dado, 
stone colonettes, and acoustical plaster. 
The roof is carried on open wood 
trusses. Stone was used for the walls 
in the narthex, and both the rear of 
the chancel and the narthex have wood 
paneled, vaulted ceilings. The gallery 
rail, organ screens and reredos are of 
carved wood. 

A new 32 stop organ was installed 
in the main chapel, while the medita- 


tion chapel on the floor below has an 
electric organ. 

Stained glass windows made by the 
late Charles J. Connick were removed 
from the university's Robinson Chapel 
on Beacon Hill and placed in the new 
building. Stained glass was used in the 
lower nave windows and cathedral 
glass in the basement windows. Three 
small stained glass windows in the 
narthex of Robinson Chapel were 
transferred to the chancel of the med- 
itation chapel. 

The upper nave windows of the new 
chapel are stained glass. Seven of them 
were moved from Robinson Chapel; 
the other three and the rose window 
in the north wall over the chancel are 
new. The west window in the gallery 
of Robinson Chapel was removed and 
used for the main part of the south 
window in the new structure. Under 
eight of these windows, four on each 
side, are aisle windows, each one con- 
taining a rectangular central panel, 
with an appropriate symbol beneath it. 
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Dominates grounds at 


PENNSYLVANIA COLLEGE 


HANNA GUNDERMAN 


Bursar, Pennsylvania College for Women 


THE MOST RECENT ADDITION TO 
Pennsylvania College for Women's ex- 
panding facilities, a chapel, was dedi- 
cated in ceremonies at the Pittsburgh 
college on May 6. 

Several years ago college authorities 
and professional site planners studied 
the campus terrain and determined the 
best locations for planned new build- 
ings. To take advantage of the beau- 
tiful natural contours of the campus, 
the chapel was located on the side of 
one of the hills dominating the col- 
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lege grounds. Because of the hillside 
location, it was necessary to Create a 
forecourt by constructing a concrete 
and stone retaining wall. 

The chapel is the first building to 
be seen as visitors and students ap- 
proach the campus. Built of red brick, 
its Georgian design corresponds with 
the adjacent library and science hall. 
The entrance portico is of limestone 
with limestone supporting columns. 
The pediment displays the college seal 
and a tower and spire rise above the 
entranceway. Loud-speakers in the 
tower carry the music of the electric 
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chimes over the campus and the sur- 
rounding neighborhood. 

The interior presents a pleasing ef- 
fect. The walls and ceiling of the main 
chapel are painted dove gray with the 
draperies harmonizing in shade. The 
chapel floor is covered with gray as- 
phalt tile with red carpeting in the 
aisles; the main entrance is floored 
with terrazzo. Lights are recessed in 
the curved ceiling. The pews and chan- 
cel furniture are painted white with 
mahogany trim to correspond with the 
woodwork. 

A four-manual organ, costing $54,- 
000, was especially designed so that 
the electronic bells which sound from 
the tower may be played from the 
organ console as well as from a sep- 
arate keyboard. 

Since the building also serves as an 
auditorium for concerts and lectures, 
a unique arrangement was devised to 
make it possible to use it for these 
activities. The organ chambers are lo- 
cated at the sides of the chancels, 
about 10 feet above the platform level. 
Walls of the platform are paneled 
with the paneling continuing in the 
form of folding doors at the sides, 
under the organ chambers. These fold- 
ing doors may be moved back to pro- 
vide more platform space when 
needed. Pews for the choir will be 
stored in a room under the door when 
the use of the large platform is de- 
sired. 

The auditorium seats 675 on the 
first floor and a balcony accommodates 
150. A projection booth is located on 
the balcony. 

Iron stairways on either side of the 
vestibule lead to the ground floor. 
Here an air conditioned lounge for 
group meetings and social gatherings 
a kitchenette, a meditation chapel 
with a seating capacity of 50, offices 
for chaplain and choir director, robing 
rooms for the choir, and restrooms 
are located. 

Although the decorative motif of 
the ground floor is traditional, the 
color schemes are heightened by the 
use of modern decorator colors. The 
lounge is walled with fabric painted 
Braque gray, which serves as an ex- 
cellent background for the paintings 
exhibited in this room. The furniture 
is dark mahogany with chartreuse and 
Chinese red predominating in the 
upholstery. The outstanding colors in 
the chaplain’s office, which is attrac- 
tively furnished with leather covered 
chairs and divan, are bronze and dark 
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red; walls of the other rooms are 
painted light blue. 

The new chapel, which completes 
the educational quadrangle of college 
buildings, was made possible through 


the generous gifts of anonymous do- 
nors. It cost approximately $360,000; 
organ, furniture and equipment added 
$115,000. Ingham, Boyd and Pratt of 
Pittsburgh are the college architects. 


Solves three problems at UNION 


W. M. HEARN 


Director of Public Relations, Union College 
Barbourville, Ky. 


THE COMPLETION OF THE CHAPEL- 
fine arts building at Union College, 
Barbourville, Ky., last September com- 
pletely solved three problems—that of 
seating the entire student body in one 
group, of providing a suitable place 
for worship, and of housing an ex- 
panding fine arts division. 

Really two buildings in one, the 
structure consists of a chapel large 
enough to seat 700 persons and a two- 
story fine arts section containing 11 
piano practice rooms, two studios, a 
concert hall with stage, a radio control 
room, an instrumental room, a small 
library, an art room with laboratory 
equipment, a large classroom, division 
administrative offices, and a projector 
booth. Since Union does not aspire to 
enroll many more than 500 students, 
the capacity of 700 will be adequate 
for future enrollments. The present 
student body numbers 454. 

Colonial in architecture, the build- 
ing is 160 feet long by 100 feet wide; 
the fine arts section is 100 feet by 65 
feet. The structure has brick walls, 
with a dome reaching 100 feet above 
the ground. Roof trusses and purlins 
are of steel, and the roof is of slate, ex- 
cept in the rear portion of the build- 
ing, where it is concrete. The window 
frames and doors are of wood, the 
door frames of metal, and the interior 
partitions of plastered tile. 

An unusual feature of the chapel 
proper is the placement of the pipe 
organ chamber. Built immediately be- 
hind the reredos in the chancel, the 
swell and choir chambers also open 
into the smaller concert hall of the 
fine arts section of the building. The 
main chamber of the $12,500 pipe or- 
gan is located in the sanctuary, but 
thtough electrically controlled shutters 





the music can be heard in either or 
both the auditorium areas. 

The sanctuary has a divided chancel 
with the choir on either side of the 
altar immediately below the reredos 
and organ chambers. 

The stage in the concert hall is 
equipped with a remote control light- 
ing system. Directly off-stage is the 
main radio control room, center of a 
network of microphone lines leading 
to the sanctuary and to each of the 
music studios located in the building. 

An ivory and mahogany color 
scheme prevails in the interior. More 
than 1150 yards of acoustical plaster 
was used in the ceiling, which is con- 
structed of metal laths and plaster; 
the flooring is concrete slabs covered 
with asphalt tile, terrazzo and tile. The 
building is heated by steam. 

The structure, exclusive of land, cost 
approximately $350,000, which in- 
cluded architect's fee and equipment. 
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classroom and studio space, too 





TWO FEATURES PROVIDE THE JOHN 


L. Hill Chapel at Georgetown College, 


the senior Baptist college of the state 
of Kentucky, with its utilitarian qual- 
ity. First, the chapel auditorium itself 
has been raised sufficiently above 
ground level to allow for a basement 
containing six large classrooms. The 
floor of the basement, however, is only 
4 feet below the surface of the 
ground, which permits normal win- 
dow light and ventilation. 

The second utilitarian feature of the 
chapel is the wing of additional rooms 
behind the stage. On four floor levels 
are 12 rooms, four small rooms on 
each of the first two levels and two 
standard sized classrooms on the two 
upper levels. Two of the smaller 


PHILIP S. COX 


Director of Publicity 
Georgetown College, Georgetown, Ky. 


rooms on the auditorium floor are the 
offices of Samuel S. Hill, president of 
Georgetown. The remaining six small 
rooms on the first two floors are used 
as robing rooms for the choir, studios 
for voice and piano instruction, and 
practice. The studios.have been com- 
pletely soundproofed and are fitted 
out with two pianos. 

A high ceilinged basement room 
has been soundproofed and adapted 
for classes in conducting. The seats 
are in tiers, an arrangement made pos- 
sible because the floor of the audi- 
torium, which is the ceiling of this 
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particular classroom, is on an incline. 

In order that the students may have 
ready access to the classrooms with- 
out having to pass through the audi- 
torium, two entrances on each side 
have been provided. The front en- 
trances open onto stairways leading up 
to the foyer and down to the base- 
ment. The back entrances open onto 
the hallway which surrounds the stage 
and leads to the studios and offices 
and to the back central stairway. 

The beauty and worshipful atmos- 
phere of the chapel itself have been 
accomplished through a careful choice 
of colors and decorative appointments. 
The walls of the chapel are eggshell 
trimmed with Williamsburg blue. In- 
dividual cushioned seats are covered 
in maroon mohair. Full-length maroon 
velveteen stage curtains match the 
seats. The total seating capacity is 
1064. 

There are five stained glass win- 
dows on each side, the central ones 
of which have picture panels. 

In addition to speakers’ chairs, pul- 
pit and removable front railing, the 
large platform is equipped with tiered 
choir seats, a concert grand piano, and 
a pipe organ. The acoustical qualities 
of the chapel are so good that the 
public address system, installed in the 
pulpit, is rarely used. 

Architectural style of the chapel is 
Colonial. Its spire extends 65 feet 
above the roof. 

The chapel cost $400,000, all do- 
nated by friends and alumni. The 
fairly high cost may be accounted for 
by the fact that in no case was ma- 
terial of inferior quality permitted in 
the construction. 
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Rice Institute attains real functionalism in its LI R te A 2 Y 


FIFTY YEARS AGO IT WAS NORMAL 
practice to make the exterior of a 
library look as much like the Taj 
Mahal or the Cathedral at Chartres 
as the building fund would permit. 
The interior that -resulted often looked 
like a cross between the waiting room 
of Grand Central Station and the 
mosque of Sancta Sofia. A great many 
architects seem to have forgotten that 
the structures they were creating were 
libraries, meant to house books, to 
provide working space for the library 
staff, and to encourage other people 
to read books; instead they gleefully 
set out to make their buildings a 
hodgepodge of all the architectural 
relics they remembered from their 
student days. 

The recent trend in library planning 
has been all in the opposite direction. 
The vigorous probing and the enthusi- 
astic discussion of such university 
librarians as Julian Boyd, Charles 
David, John Burchard, and Ralph 
Ellsworth, together with the imagina- 
tive cooperation of manufacturers of 
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WILLIAM S. DIX 


Librarian, the Rice Institute 
Houston, Tex. 


library equipment, such as Angus Mac- 
Donald and Donald Bean, have made 
everyone interested in libraries aware 
of the sins of the past. The trend now 
is toward modular planning, and some- 
times modular planning is pushed to 
the point where the library resembles 
nothing so much as a factory. Let me 
say here that I do not refer to such 
beautifully clean modern buildings as 
that at Washington State, which is 
factory-like only to those die-hards 
who insist that every college building 
must be neo-Gothic. 


STOREHOUSE OF WISDOM 


But it is certainly possible to push 
a surface functionalism too far. A 
library is not merely a warehouse for 
books. Along with the exciting new 
developments of library architecture 
have come new conceptions of in- 
ternal organization of the university 
library. More and more books are 


coming out of the dark stack areas 
and the old artificial barriers of books 
and readers imposed by the closed 
stack system are breaking down. It is 
being recognized that one of the real 
functions of a library is to attract 
readers by providing physically com- 
fortable and esthetically satisfying 
rooms where the faculty and students 
of a university may take part in such 
varied intellectual and esthetic activi- 
ties as reading, listening to music, 
looking at pictures, and participating 
in group discussions. The library re- 
mains the storehouse of the wisdom 
of the past, but it is also the focal 
point of present creativity in the arts, 
in literature, in scientific research, and 
in citizenship. 

All of these factors were considered 
when concrete planning for the new 
Rice Institute library building was 
begun during the recent war. John 
Burchard, then director of libraries at 
M.LT., was engaged to make a survey 
of the institute's library building needs, 
and this survey formed a basis for 
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Above: The lecture lounge offers accommodations for informal group meetings in unusual surroundings. 


Below: The same lounge converted into a lecture hall with facilities for the projection of films. 
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Diagram prepared 
by the interior 
decorating firm 
shows the  furni- 
ture arrangement 
when room is being 
used as a lounge. 
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further planning and discussion. Par- 
ticipation in the cooperative commit- 
tee on library building plans brought 
to architects John Staub, John Thomas 
Rather, and William Ward Watkin 
the most progressive ideas of admin- 
istrators, librarians and architects from 
other institutions. As a result, Rice's 
new Fondren Library, dedicated Nov. 
4, 1949, represents a real functional- 
ism, a representation of not one but 
all of the functions of a library on a 
university Campus. 

The building as a whole has been 
described and discussed briefly in the 
Library Journal for December 15. The 
purpose of this article is to consider 
the relation of two rooms, the lecture 
lounge and the music and fine arts 
room, to the total function of the 
university library. Can one justify the 
provision of such relatively luxurious 
rooms in a library? 

These two rooms are on the second 
floor at either end of an exhibit lounge, 
where books and pictures are con- 
stantly on display. The whole area, 
while connected immediately with the 
more conventional book areas of the 
library, can be shut off and used when 
other parts of the library are closed 
to the public. Both rooms open onto 
outdoor terraces, which can be used 
for reading during pleasant weather. 

It was decided to utilize the services 
of a professional decorator for the 
lecture lounge and the music and fine 
arts room. A New York decorator 
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made two trips to Houston to plan 
the decoration and to supervise its 
installation, working out the decorat- 
ing plan through consultation with the 
architects and the librarian. 

The lecture lounge was designed to 
meet a campus need for a room for 
small meetings and lectures. It was 
felt that such a room should be as 
unlike a classroom as possible, its 
function being to encourage such 
meetings and to draw them into the 
library. It was not to be used for 
social functions but to lend to schol- 
arly meetings the comfort and in- 
formality of a club lounge. 


LOUNGE AND LECTURE HALL 


The room that finally evolved is 54 
by 34 feet. Set up as a lounge, it 
seats 50 persons; the addition of stack- 
able aluminum chairs converts it into 
a lecture hall seating approximately 
200. These chairs and other movable 
pieces of equipment used in convert- 
ing the room to a lecture hall are 
stored conveniently in an adjoining 
small room. Acoustical considerations 
dictated the heavy chenille wall-to-wall 
carpet, the molded plaster ceiling, and 
the polycylindrical walls of bent wal- 
nut plywood. The result is a room 
that is acoustically alive but without 
echoes. Draw curtains of heavy hand- 
blocked linen, lined with black, 
darken the room conveniently for the 
projection of films. Through apertures 
high in one wall films may be pro- 





















































jected from a fireproof booth to a 
portable screen. An excellent sound 
system with facilities for the amplifi- 
cation of transcripts and radio broad- 
casts is being installed; the speaker 
may be plugged in at either end of 
the room and the control equipment 
may be placed in either position or 
in the projection booth. 

The lounge furniture is modern 
without being obtrusively modernistic. 
Low coffee tables with ash trays and 
many pottery table lamps help create 
an informal atmosphere. A writing 
desk at one end of the room becomes 
a speaker's stand when the room is 
used for lectures. Colors in the room 
are varied but harmonious. The foun- 
dation color is brown, lightened by 
wood tones and natural linens, and re- 
freshed by olive and greenish gold. 

The music and fine arts room was 
designed to meet other needs. The 
Rice Institute offers courses in neither 
music nor art, except in connection 
with its architecture curriculum. The 
music and fine arts room attempts to 
fill this gap by providing a place 
where students may look at pictures, 
listen to records, and browse through 
books in the fine arts. Two walls of 
the 38 by 34 foot room are covered 
with built-in bookshelves, and there 
are also built-in portfolio cases for 
shelving prints. Phonograph records 
are shelved behind a counter, where 
an attendant is on duty when the 
room is open. Six soundproof listen- 
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Above: In the music and fine arts room students may browse among the books and pictures shelved there. 
Below: Diagram of music and fine arts lounge showing arrangements of furniture, most of which is bamboo. 


ing booths adjoin, each equipped with 
a high-fidelity record player and chairs 
for two students. The room itself is 
soundproof, and upon occasion records 
may be played for larger informal 
groups. 

Since this room is not scheduled for 
regular meetings, the whole feeling is 
more casual than is that of the lecture 
lounge. The walls above a high oak- 
paneled wainscoting are covered with 
grass cloth and most of the furniture 
is bamboo, the loose cushions of which 
are covered with brightly colored linen 
prints. The design of some of these 
cushions is carried out in the hand- 
blocked linen draw curtains at the 
long windows. Floors are of pressed 
cork, partially covered by loose grass- 
fiber rugs. 

After several months of use, it seems 
quite clear to me that such rooms as 
these justify themselves. The lecture 
lounge is scheduled daily for meetings, 
both by campus groups and from time 
to time by outside professional and 
scholarly organizations. It is unneces- 
sary to point out here the public 
relations value of inviting such organ- 
izations as the Texas Library Asso- 
ciation and the Texas Academy of Sci- 
ence to meet in university buildings. 
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Most important of all from a librari- 
an’s point of view, students are 
brought into the library and have 
books called to their attention. The 
initiation on the campus of various 
cultural activities, such as a film so- 
ciety and a series of record concerts, 
can be traced directly to the provision 
of this room. 

The music and fine arts room is in 
constant use for 11 hours a day, the 
current average of student listening 
hours amounting to the surprising 
total of 1500 per month. An impor- 
tant educational consideration is that 
all this activity is entirely voluntary. 
In other words, there seems to be on 
this campus at least a direct relation 
between the providing of rooms that 
are esthetically satisfying and the suc- 
cess of the broad program of the 
library. 

Because practically the same general 
principle has been carried out in the 
design of the whole building, the li- 
brary in a short time has become the 
undoubted center of campus activity. 
Faculty interest in book selection has 
multiplied, the circulation of books to 
students has more than doubled, and 
the library's gift list has been aug- 
mented monthly by new outside donors. 
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Above: Walls above an oak-paneled wainscoting are covered with grass cloth. 
Below: The design of the back cushions is carried out in linen draw curtains. 











SATISFACTORY LIGHTING 


Staff and students in electrical engineering 


building report excellent seeing conditions 


HARRY W. HORN 


Associate Professor 
Department of Electrical Engineering 
University of Illinois 


of Ill 


THE PLANNING OF THE LIGHTING IN- 
stallation for the electrical engineer- 
ing building at the University of 
Iliinois (now in its second year of 
active service) presented the designer’ 
with numerous problems in illumina- 
tion applications. The building, with 
a total floor space of approximately 
75,000 square feet, contains classroom, 
laboratory, office and maintenance 
shop facilities to serve a thousand-odd 
students in the electrical engineering 
department and to supply the needs of 
perhaps an additional thousand stu- 
dents from other engineering depart- 
ments.’ The decisions to be made with 


"The lighting design for the building 
was the responsibility of Prof. J. O. Krae 
henbuehl of the electrical engineering 
department. 
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Indirectly lighted dynamo laboratory at Illinois. 
four-lamp fine line fluorescent luminaires in this installation. 








There is the equivalent 


regard to adequate illumination in the 
building were both general and spe- 
cialized in nature. 

Currently, in contemplating light- 
ing work it is necessary to make care- 
ful studies of the particular application 
insofar as a incandes- 
cent or fluorescent sources for light- 
ing equipment is concerned. Despite 
the rather common conception of the 
public that fluorescent lighting has 
completely eclipsed incandescent 
forms, the experienced illuminating 
engineer is quite aware that factors of 
illumination performance and econ- 
omy vary widely under different con- 
ditions of application. The relative 
economy of the two systems in this 


choice of 


case is of major interest since it was 
possible to achieve comparable results 





in lighting quality with either system. 
When the analyses of annual lighting 
expenses are made, the following cost 
study should include: (1) capital ex- 
pense, (2) total energy cost, (3) 
lamp replacement expense, (4) clean- 
ing costs, and (5) repair charges. In 
a cost comparison of alternative sys- 
tems it is only necessary to compare 
those elements of cost which differ 
appreciably for the types compared. In 
planning, it was concluded that for 
general classroom, laboratory and 
office lighting the high quality of in- 
direct illumination could be achieved 
equally well with either incandescent 
fixtures or fluorescent fixtures, both of 
which were commercially available. 





This picture shows the fluorescent 
lighting in the long main corridor. 


Proceeding to an examination of the 
economics, the engineers were guided 
by the following general facts with 
which the profession is becoming ac- 
quainted through experience in school 
lighting but which are too frequently 
overlooked by those on the outside. It 
is for this reason that these limiting 
conditions are enumerated here. They 
do not represent exact figures result- 
ing from the actual estimate work for 
the electrical engineering building 
but serve to emphasize the need for a 
careful study of costs before judgment 
is passed on any lighting system. 

Inherently, conservative _ first-cost 
comparisons betweén indirect fluores- 
cent equipment 
construction) of 
equivalent quality and utilization of 


and incandescent 


(installed in new 
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light indicate two to three times the 
investment required for fluorescent 
lighting over that necessary for in- 
candescent lighting. Consequently, 
fluorescent equipment has an advantage 
over filament installations on an over- 
all annual cost basis only when the 
charge, equipment 
maintenance, and lamp renewal costs 
are materially below those for the in- 
candescent alternative. 

The energy cost is an important 
controlling factor in the annual oper- 
ating charges and is dependent upon 
the energy rate and the total hours’ 
use of the equipment. For an equal 
maintained level and quality of illumi- 
nation, the incandescent equipment 


annual energy 





A corner of the reception room in the office of the depart- 
ment of electrical engineering at the University of Illinois. 


will operate at from two to two and 
one-half times the power consumption 
Assum- 
ing a 750 to 1000 hour average annual 


of the fluorescent installation. 


use of classroom lighting,* the energy 
cost is readily obtained from these 
figures combined 
energy 


with the average 
A high energy rate re- 
sults in greater savings afforded by the 


fluorescent system and may well over- 


rate 


come the economic disadvantage ex- 
hibited in the fixed charge component 
for a given write-off period. 

A significant operating charge is 
that of lamp replacement. The pur- 
chasing cost of renewal lamps can be 


The usual estimate for public school 
classrooms, which probably represents a 
greater use factor than that experienced 


in most university classrooms 
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estimated accurately from price sched- 
ules and mortality data, readily acces- 
sible. However, the cost of labor re- 
quired to replace the lamps at the 
socket cannot be judged unless such 
renewals are handled by physical plant 
maintenance crews assigned to the 
task. 

Although fluorescent lamp life is 
much greater than that of incan- 
descent lamps, the actual number of 
fluorescent lamps per room may be 
four to six times that of an analogous 
filament system, in which case only 
slight differences in total annual re- 
newal costs are likely to be found be- 
cause of the increased labor item on 
the fluorescent side of the ledger. 


Somewhat the same results can be 
expected in comparing annual fixture 
While luminaires of 
either type should be cleaned at ap- 
proximately the same intervals, the 


cleaning costs. 


cleaning cost per unit is greater for 
fluorescent types, and more fixtures per 
room are usually required to accom- 
plish the same result.* 

Ballast replacement for all kinds of 
fluorescent lamps and starter replace- 
ments that have no parallel in incan- 
descent operation will increase operat- 
ing costs slightly for fluorescent sys- 


tems. Determining factors, therefore, 


The number of fluorescent fixtures de 
pends upon the unit selected. Two or four 
10 watt preheat lamps and two or fout 
8 foot fine line lamps per fixture are 
common 






Classroom in the electrical engineering build- 
ing which shows typical lighting installation. 





lie chiefly in the fixed charges and 
energy expense. At the University of 
Illinois, energy is provided by the 
university's Own generating station at 
an extremely low cost per kilowatt- 
hour, possible through the require- 
ments for heating the large number 
of buildings with steam. In most cir- 
cumstances, the adoption of incan- 
descent lighting in the majority of 
rooms was advisable because the an- 
nual savings in energy cost for fluo- 
rescent installations at the low energy 
rate did not approach the much greater 
savings in capital expense effected by 
the installation of incandescent light- 
ing. In institutions in which energy 
is either generated or purchased at 


appreciably higher rates, the reverse 
situation may well result. 

Upon occasion a situation may arise 
in which, although combined heating 
and electrical generation and distribu- 
tion afford a low energy cost, the 
existing electrical supply or distribu- 
tion capacity would not permit the 
addition of the load required by incan- 
descent lighting. If money is not avail- 
able for additional capacity, the fluo- 
rescent system would, of course, be 
indicated for the new construction. 
The same problem is likewise met in 
relighting old buildings where appro- 
priations for rewiring are not attain- 
able. 

The lighting design for our elec- 
trical engineering building covered ap- 
plications of classroom, office, labora- 
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tory, shop and corridor illumination. 
Consistent with the economic reasons 
previously discussed, the designers uti- 
lized incandescent sources whenever 
feasible. 

The general architectural and dec- 
orative features of the building are 
relatively uniform. The room ceilings 
are of finish white plaster with ex- 
posed beams and ducts painted white. 
The floors are a dark green mottled 
asphalt tile of low reflectance, the 
choice having been based on durability 
rather than optimum reflectance for 
utilization of light. Trim and walls 
are a light tint of green of 55 per cent 
reflectance. 

Here attention is called to the use 
of concrete blocks for finish walls. 
The blocks have a rough finish which, 
when spray painted, present a pleasant 
textured surface, far less cold and 
monotonous than finish plaster treated 
with an identical paint. Students, fac- 
ulty and visitors have commented many 
times on this particularly attractive 
feature. 

Classroom walls are broken with 
darker green writing boards (20 per 
cent reflectance). Corridor treatment 
is similar except for the ceilings of 
patterned acoustical tile. Control of 
daylight in all cases is afforded by 
ivory venetian blinds. 


CONSISTENT WITH STANDARDS 


It is not the purpose of this presen- 
tation to discuss the details of the 
American Standard Practice for School 
Lighting,* which effectively integrates 
the best engineering practice in the 
field of classroom illumination in its 
recommendations. The illuminating 
engineers will find the lighting design 
executed in the building consistent 
with the standards recommended, with 
particular attention having been paid 
to the quality of the visual environ- 
ment as well as ample provision hav- 
ing been made for appropriate levels 
of quantity. 

A comfortable atmosphere exists as 
a result of the decorative treatment 
just described and through exercise of 
judgment in the selection of light 
sources and their layout. Notably ab- 
sent are examples of glare and exces- 
sive brightness contrasts. The use of 
indirect lighting assures uniformly dis- 





‘Sponsored by the Illuminating Engi- 
neering Society and the American Institute 
of Architects and approved by the Amer- 
ican Standards Association, 1948. Copies 
may be obtained from the Illuminating En- 
gineering Society, 51 Madison Ave., New 
York 10, N.Y., at a nominal cost. 
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tributed light on the work surfaces 
free from disturbing shadows. 

The successful achievement in class- 
rooms of the results reported here has 
been effected by the room surface 
treatment and by the use of luminous 
indirect fixtures. Adequate levels of 
35 to 40 foot-candles® are maintained 
with 500 watt incandescent lamps in 
each fixture spaced on an average of 
7 by 9 foot centers suspended 26 
inches below 13 foot ceilings. At least 
three switched circuits are provided 
for flexible control in supplementing 








natural lighting for daytime use as 
required. Asymetric downlights give 
some 30 foot-candles on the front 
writing boards. The problem of radi- 
ant heat from filament lamps in class- 
rooms and offices is not applicable 
since only minor use of the lighting 
system is made during the summer 
seasons when the natural lighting sel- 
dom needs material help from arti- 
ficial lighting. 

The same plastic luminaires em- 
ployed in the classrooms are mounted 
on 6 by 7 foot spacings in the offices, 
which accommodate two to four occu- 
pants who have an average of 45 
comfortable foot-candles under which 
to work, exclusive of daylight. The 
lighting is of such quality and quantity 
that few staff members find local light- 
ing on the desks necessary. Convenient 
switching permits flexible adjustments 
of required lighting patterns. 

In two instances fluorescent equip- 
ment supplies illumination in offices. 
The reception office of the department 
received more formal decorative treat- 
ment and has been provided with a 
lighting system likewise more formal 
in tone. In effect, the luminaire is a 
single unit—a continuous row of in- 
direct fluorescent fixtures with lumi- 
nous side panels forms a rectangle 
paralleling the walls of the room in a 
perimeter effect. Since the lighting is 
an element of the room composition, 
the result is more pleasing. Some 35 





"Values exclude daylight components. 





foot-candles of indirect lighting supply 
high quality lighting. 

The office of the head of the de- 
partment was more formally designed, 
and here one finds luminous indirect 
fluorescent lighting from parallel units 
arranged in continuous rows. The lu- 
minaires have a pleasing and simple 
design and render characteristic results 
of quality and quantity. 

Ground and top floor corridors are 
equipped with prismatic glass fixtures 
which effectively distribute light from 
incandescent lamps along the length 
of the halls and restrict it across the 
width. The main floor corridor is 
illuminated by a series of louvered- 
bottom fluorescent fixtures (two 40 
watt lamps are luminaire) ceiling 
mounted; they are spaced at intervals 
of 16 feet to give adequate illumina- 
tion. The fluorescent luminaires are 
more appropriate in styling in this 
area, which is used by the general pub- 
lic as well as by visitors to the 
building. 

The department has space utilized 
by shops in which considerable repair 
and construction are carried on. Indus- 
trial reflectors with opal glass dif- 
fusers furnish excellent lighting for 
precise machine and hand work. 


WINDOWLESS LABORATORY 


The focal point from the lighting 
standpoint is the dynamo laboratory. 
The room is completely without 
natural lighting and is approximately 
157 by 83 feet with a ceiling height 
of 13.5 feet. Reference to illustrations 
on pages 42 and 43 emphasizes the 
network of large beams, ventilating 
ducts and piping which are suspended 
below an acoustical ceiling. The pres- 
ence of a goodly number of columns 
contributes to the complex lighting 
problem of achieving high quality 
illumination required by the visual 
task without too great a departure 
from ideal design. 

The principal visual task encoun- 
tered by the student is that of making 
precision readings of electrical instru- 
ments. The meter faces are normally 
in a horizontal plane, and the ob- 
server is required to align the instru- 
ment pointer with its image as pro- 
duced in a mirror strip immediately 
adjacent to a black scale printed on a 
contrasting white background. It is 
highly important that a uniformly 
bright ceiling surface be reflected to 
render a glare-free contrast with the 
needle image. Indirect luminaires pro- 
duce satisfactory uniformity of ceiling 
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brightness when properly spaced. Fur- 
ther, the bottom of the fixtures must 
be comparable in brightness to the 
ceiling to preserve the. desired back- 
ground for reflections for accuracy in 
reading the meters. The task is suff- 
ciently severe to require particular at- 
tention and to demand an illumination 
level in excess of usual classroom re- 
quirements. 

Other seeing tasks adding to the 
need for highest quality illumination 
include working with rotating ma- 
chinery, circuit wiring on vertical jack 
panels with plug connectors, and the 
recording of data and calculations. 
Fortunately, adequate lighting for in- 
strument reading provides satisfactory 
visual conditions for these applica- 
tions. 

The careful choice of appropriate 
lighting is reflected in the selection 
of luminous indirect fluorescent lumi- 
naires, maintaining satisfactory ceiling 
brightness ratios between meter scales 
and images of ceiling or fixture bottom 
of from 5 to 2 to 1.6 (Open bottom 
luminaires produce glare images up to 


60 times the brightness of the scales. ) 
The additional benefit of indirect light- 
ing, namely, diffuse shadow-free illu- 
mination uniformly distributed on the 
work surfaces, is a complementary fea- 
ture not to be overlooked. The aver- 
age maintained illumination is 45 
foot-candles, an adequate value for the 
more critical tasks encountered by the 
students. 


NEED JUSTIFIES USE 


The need for a high value of illu- 
mination justifies the use of fluores- 
cent equipment. The average electrical 
machine load of 50 kw. (peak, 100 
kw.) presents a problem in the dissi- 
pation of heat. The fluorescent light- 
ing load of 40 kw. saves 40 to 60 kw. 
of equivalent heat over a comparable 
incandescent lighting system. With the 
latter, artificial cooling would have 
been required to preserve comfortable 
working conditions, whereas a less ex- 
pensive forced air ventilation method 
suffices. 

t Y mg brightnesses range from 30 to 35 
ft.-L. 


The layout arrangement involves 8 
and 16 foot lengths of fixtures on 8 
foot centers suspended 3 feet 6 inches 
from the ceiling and centered in the 
bays formed by the beams. The fix- 
tures are of the plastic bottom type 
equipped with four 300 ma., instant- 
start fine line lamps in each 8 foot 
section for maximum output and econ- 
omy. Exposed piping and ducts are 
rendered inconspicuous through paint- 
ing white, with walls and floor treat- 
ment similar to that in the standard 
classrooms. 

All the machines have been painted 
a light gray to minimize objectionable 
brightness contrasts. The net result 
is a well balanced and comfortable 
visual environment of high quality, 
free from shadow and glare, and with 
ample quantity of illumination on 
both horizontal and vertical work sur- 
faces. 

The satisfaction of staff and students 
expressed from two years’ experience 
in working under the excellent seeing 
conditions described emphasizes what 
can be accomplished in lighting. 
























































. . . . . 
Survey of Building Costs Conducted by College and University Business 
| | Contract Cost for Approximate Wage Rate aay 
_ nail iis Rite ri - 
Type Total Totat | Cubic | Gen. Con- | | Elec- | Electri-| Brick: | Piumb-|Carpen-| Contract 
College Function Construction Cost | Cubage | Foot | struction |Heating,Plumbing| trical | cians | layers Masons efs ters Award 
Del Mar Gymnasium | Masonry, steel and|$ 219,637 | 646,300 | $0.34 |$ 183,474| $13,000 $13,063 $2.25 | $3.00 | $3.00 | $2.25 | $2.00 | Sept.49 
| _ conerete 
Morris Harvey Complete college service Steel, brick and 1,541,167 | 1,900,000 0.80 | 1,266,509 200,020 74,638; 230) 2.50 2.50 | 2.25 2.12}| Jan. °50 
except residence or concrete 
athletic 
Texas Western Science Building Concrete and 333,700 | 415,675 0.80 264,400 38,600 30,700; 2.25 2.25 | 2.25 | 2.25 | 2.00 | Oct. 49 
native stone 
Texas Western Auditorium Concrete and 500,000 | 565,000 | 0.88 416, 200 31,500 | 52,300 2.25 | 2.25 | 2.25 | 2.25) 2.00 | Oct.'49 
| native stone | 
N.D. State School | Athletics Steel and brick 212,000 525,000 | 0.40 177,000 20,000 | 15,000; 2.00 2.25 | , 2.10 2.00 | Jan. "50 
of Science | | | 
| U.C. at Berkeley Jurisprudence Steel, reinforced 1,354,512 | 1,915,000 | 0.71 1,101,500 $108,000 $ 34,535) 80,735 | 2.40 2.814; 2.814) 2.25 2.16 Jan. "50 
concrete stacks | 
| | 
U.C. at Berkeley Medical Research Reinforced 385,100 | 196,229 1.96 273,720 | 44,780 49,700) 15,720, 2.50 | 3.00 |...... 2.50 2.16 | Jan. "50 
| Addition concrete | 
East Tenn. State Health and Physical Fireproof | 582,484 | 1,400,000 0.42 | Included in : 2.00 | 2.50 2.50 2.25 1.65 | Dec.’49 
Education | Total Cost | | 
lowa State Classroom, Lab., Masonry | 748,625; 844,400 0.89 | 565,340 152,220 | 31,065 | 2.25 | 2.75 1,924; 2.25 2.00 | Feb."50 
Office (Agronomy ) | 
lowa State Classroom, Lab., Office | Masonry 858,485 | 992,400 | 0.86 557,272 106,400 | 194,813| 2.20 | 2.75 | 1.90 | 2.00 | 2.00 | Oct. "48 
(Electrical Engr.) 
lowa State | Mee Dormitory Masonry 738,380 | 894,000 0.83 623,500 87,965 26,915 2.25 | 2.75 | 1.92}| 2.25 | 2.00 | Nov.’49 
ition | 
U. of I. Student-Staff Apart- Reinforced con- 1,313,936 661,100 1.99 886,849 | 122,074 134,439) 66,927)|..... July *48 
ments (Ist Unit) crete & masonry 
| | | | 
U. of Hil. Student-Staff Apart- Reinforced con- | 1,038,000 550,000 1.89 566,160 93,656 120,456) 45,671 celees a ees eee June’49 
ments (2nd Unit) crete & masonry) | 
U. of 1. Veterinary Medicine Reinforced con- 1,626,433 920,200 | 1.77 701,859 | 155,594 92,990) 58,966| 2.32}| 2.80 2.80 2.374; 2.35 | Feb.’50 
| fete & masonry | | | 
U. of I. Hospital Addition Steel frame and 6,826,020 3,120,000 | 2.19 | 2,989,850 | 948,300 331,900) 540,928 2.50 2.55 2.55 2.45 2.45 | Dec.'49 
masonry 
E! Camino Student Union Reinforced 414,000 400,000 1.03 330,975 30,400 24,625) 28,000, 2.50 2.62}; 1.75 2.50 2.12 | Dec.’49 
Cafeteria concrete 
State A. & M., Girls’ Dormitory Brick 419,303 | 1,184,706 | 0.35 339,756 69,837 | 9,710; 1.50 2.50 2.50 2.00 SAP BP catesces 
, a | 
i i i 
Alabama Polytech- Classrooms and Offices | Reinforced con- 385,000 429,000 0.90 No breakdown available at this time. 1.80 2.50 2.50 2.25 OA Ss cite ccs 
nie Institute crete & masonry : 
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CENTENNIAL cctctration tokes 


a good six months or more of planning 


IT Is NOT AN EASY TASK TO PREPARE 
for a college or university centennial, 
but this important occasion is one that 
is in the near or far reach of each suc- 
cessful institution. 

Such an important affair cannot be 
prepared for in a few weeks. For a 
thorough job, six months is the mini- 
mum time requirement. Nor should 
the details of preparation fall into the 
hands of a group of faculty members, 
because too much extracurricular time 
is required. 

Plans for a centennary celebration 
usually are allocated to a committee 
comprised of the president, the busi- 
ness manager, the librarian and, pri- 
marily, the department of publicity 
and the entire public relations staff. 
An experienced centennial director 
who has lived through the nightmare 
of preparation is a good investment. 
He knows all the do's and don'ts; he 
knows the way of greatest economy 
and least confusion. 


MAILING THE INVITATIONS 


Invitations for the centennial should 
come from the office of the president 
and should include members of the 
board of governors. The bids should 
be worded so as to include the full 
name of the president and mention of 
the chairman of the board. Extreme 
care should be executed in the mailing, 
first of the announcement and, within 
the following two weeks, the actual in- 
vitation. Each should contain a “will 
or will not be present” for (1) the 
convocation, (2) Civic Day, and (3) 
Alumni Day. 

Caution is required in compiling a 
mailing list for invitations. College 
presidents within the state should have 
prime consideration, followed by all 
presidents within the association. Care 
should be executed in obtaining de- 
gree titles and, in particular, honor- 
ary degrees and whence bestowed. As 
a preparation, the college should have 
at its disposal a résumé of the collegi- 
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GEORGE M. SMITH 


Director of Public Relations 
Saint Francis College 
Loretto, Pa. 


ate and university background of the 
presidents within the state and the 
association. 

In delegating the entire process of 
planning to the department of public 
relations, the administration is chan- 
neling authority to its proper place. 
In doing so, however, it should be 
predetermined as to how much this 
department can depart from its budget 
in the acquisition of extra help. A 
conference with the administration and 
the business management should set a 
fixed amount. In most cases the active 
alumni are quite ready to meet this 
allotment if a full explanation is given 
when they are solicited. 


PUBLICIZE EVENT EARLY 

Publicity precedes invitational bid. 
This can be arranged on a national 
scope several months ahead of the 
actual issuance of invitations. The 
radio is an excellent means. College or 
university organizations, such as the 
glee club, the band, after-dinner speak- 
ers, choral groups, radio clubs, and 
photography clubs, all can be enlisted 
as means of centennial advertising and 
promotion. Many radio stations are 
only too eager to present a half-hour 
program—perhaps once a week for 
six weeks. This should carry out a 
historic theme. 

Individuals who speak before local 
organizations and state Chamber of 
Commerce groups can always carry the 
message of the one hundred years of 
progress of Alma Mater. Newspapers 
will always publicize the event. His- 
torical sketches in the Sunday supple- 
ments and the rotogravure sections are 
beneficial. A series of articles featur- 
ing milestone events and important 
alumni and faculty members is a 
stimulating build-up. Alumni _ resi- 
dents in every locality can make use 





of the radio to acquaint fellow alumni 
with dates and pertinent data. 

The invitation committee should 
proceed with unusual caution. Special 
emphasis should be placed on con- 
tributors to every cause on campus. 
Public officials are easily slighted 
through neglect to inform them of 
the event and can be permanently 
offended by neglect to invite them, 
especially to the Civic Day ceremony. 

In all, the event should be of two 
days’ duration. A compact, well or- 
dered series of events should lead up 
to the convocation ceremony. Civic 
Day should be well broken up into 
nonprolonged programs indoors as well 
as on the campus. 

A selected group of speakers, not 
too many in number and well known 
to the community, can highlight the 
events of the first day. The program 
committee should be well aware of the 
background of the speakers and their 
desires. Many unaccustomed to a 
microphone find themselves frightened 
when asked to speak into one. Those 
whose voices are weak or husky should 
be consulted prior to appearance. The 
aspiring politician leaps at the chance 
to speak on such an occasion. The 
“has-been” values the chance as an 
actual comeback. Consider well who 
is to speak. 


ARRANGE FOR ACCOMMODATIONS 


Adequate campus arrangements for 
housing and feeding alumni visitors 
and dignitaries are a primary duty of 
the committee assigned to this task. 
It does not suffice merely to “house” 
visitors. College presidents would 
hardly feel at ease with the boisterous 
homecoming class of 1914. Prelates 
and visiting clergymen would hardly 
be comfortable in the same hall with 
a group of freshmen. Reservation of 
hotel space or, in the instance of a 
small town, of rooms adjacent to the 
campus is desirable. The motor pool 
set up for transportation of visitors 
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can be a part of the housing commit- 
tee’s task. The time of arrival of 
distinguished visitors is all important, 
their departure equally important. A 
careful check should be made to estab- 
lish convenience in transportation 
while the visitors are on campus. 
The motor pool can be organized 
among students or solicited from local 
businessmen and automobile dealers. 
A 24 hour service should be set up 
for meeting incoming individuals and 
groups. Drivers should be instructed 





to look out for the immediate comfort 
of guests. Each driver should carry 
with him a “welcome” card from the 
school, informing him as to his desig- 
nated quarters and providing him with 
a program of events of the two-day 
celebration. This should afford all in- 
formation as to exact time and place. 

Programming and a historical bro- 
chure are definite “musts.” Programs 
once printed should never be altered. 
The brochure might well carry a his- 
tory, preferably pictorial, of important 


decade-by-decade advancement at the 
school. One of the cutting insults of 
a college is to err in regard to persons 
or places in this all important résumé 
of activities. The historian’s task is 
irksome, for he must check minute 
details, including every date. Thou- 
sands of dollars have been lost to a 
college because one alumnus was 
slighted by being left off the invitation 
list, lost in the mob on campus, or his 
deeds, perhaps, were misrepresented in 
the institution's historical brochure. 


A.P.I. has a foolproof system of cafeteria CA S fad CON TR OL 


IBBIE JONES 


Food Director, Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
Auburn, Ala. 


ACCURATE RECORDS ARE NEEDED IN 
any type of business, and they are 
a necessity in food service. First, we 
must be accurate in the raw food costs, 
labor and general operating costs. 
These combined figures will be the 
deciding factor in the cost of the food 
item as priced to the general public. 
After all this has been ascertained, 
the remainder of the responsibility 
lies in the correct handling of the cash 
income. 

The efhciency of the operation is 
determined by the one who handles the 
cash. However efficient a person may 
be, there are times when slight errors 
might occur; therefore, we must have 
some way to check each individual 
who handles the cash. 

The system used for checking the 
cash intake of the commercial cafe- 
teria at Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
is as follows: We use an electric cash 
register, which shows the amount of 
each item purchased. This figure ap- 
pears on the indicator of the cash 
register tape and is recorded. After 
the addition of a group of figures, the 
subtotal appears on the register in- 
dicator. 

The receipt gives the consecutive 
number of purchase items, price and 
total amount of each sale. The re- 
ceipt given to the customer is a form 
of publicity which compels correct 
registration and enforces accurate 
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To the Accountant: 


From I, Jones, Food Director 


Alabama Polytectic Institute 
Auburn, Alabama 


SALES REPORT 














Cash Register Readings 


Dinner 200,28 

Breakfast 101,78 

Coffee Hour 99.30 

Lunch 378.22 
| 

779.58 

561.54 

217.% 








| 


Lew 











Date 2=29=50 

a = om on ie ee 
250 2=29—50 Mell St. Cafeteria Dinner 151 | 52 
150 31-50 Breakfast 78 | 56 
230 . Coffee Hour 82 | 50 
604 ® Lanch 249 | 05 

“Sl | 65 

| Sale of meal tickete 

| 8 books @ 5.20 ea 40,80 

| 16 books € 10,20 ea 163,20 

| 204 | 00 

765 | 64 











Tofal cash ragister reafings 
is cash) intakes for mpals 
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The original report, together with the cash, goes to the bursar's office. 
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records. In the machine is a second 
tape which runs continuously through- 
out a given period or meal. 

The cashier is given a general op- 
erating fund of $150. At the begin- 
ning of each meal the cash register is 
cleared and made ready for the new 
tapes. At the end of each day the 
sales reports are made out and the 
revolving fund is restored. 

We have meal ticket books that can 
be purchased by the customers. These 
are made of various sheets of different 
value denomination coupons, namely, 
values of 50 cents, 25 cents, 10 cents, 
5 cents and 1 cent, and each coupon 
is perforated for tearing out. The 
pages of each value coupon denomina- 
tion are in different colors. These 
books, issued from the safe in the 
food director's office, are sold in nu- 
merical order. 

The cash register is placed at the 
end of the cafeteria line. Each cus- 
tomer’s tray of food is checked as he 
passes, and each item is rung up on 
the register. Then the customer either 
gives value coupons in the amount of 
the register reading or pays in cash. 
When the meal hour is over, the re- 
taining tape in the cash register is 
taken from the machine. The amount 
of value coupons and cash for the 
given period must tally with the grand 
total on the cash register tape. 


The cashier then makes a sales re- 
port on the forms provided for that 
purpose. He lists the following in- 
formation: (1) the number of people 
served; (2) the date; (3) the name 
of the dining hall; (4) the meal cov- 
ered—breakfast, lunch or dinner; (5) 
amount of cash intake for each meal 
included on the report, and (6) the 
cash register readings for all the meals 
covered by that particular report. He 
then deducts the amount of cash from 
the total of the register readings to 
give the amount of meal value coupons 
collected. 

The report is taken to the food di- 
rector'’s office for signature, then to 
the bursar’s office of the college. A 
copy of the report goes to the food 
director's office for her files, together 
with all the total cash register tapes 
and the coupons collected. The cou- 
pons are counted by the secretary and 
totaled, then checked with the sales 
report for any discrepancy that might 
occur. The original report, together 
with the cash, is taken to the bursar’s 
office. The general cashier checks the 
actual cash with the report. If one of 
the persons checking the report (actual 
cash or coupons) finds an error, it is 
reported to the one that made up the 
report and he makes the adjustment. 

In case of shortage in the register 
readings and report, the cashier pays 





the difference, but should he check 
over the same amount the following 
day, he is given the overage, because 
it is evident that this was an error in 
the amount of cash left in the register. 
In case he is over one day, the overage 
is placed in an envelope provided for 
that purpose. If he checks short the 
following day, the overage can be used 
to make up the shortage, because of 
the possibility of the same type of 
error. 

Overages are allowed to accumu- 
late over a period of time and then, if 
not used, they are rung up on the 
register as a sale and the money turned 
over for sales reports. 

This system is the result of a three- 
year study in regard to cash control. 
We find it a foolproof system because 
of the frequent check (after each 
meal) and because of the rigid rule 
of preparing daily sales reports. Any 
error can be detected and each detail 
can be checked until the cause of the 
error is found. This system is not 
advised for all types of food establish- 
ments, but for strictly commercial 
types, I do not believe it has a 
superior! 

In a dining room where students 
pay on a board basis, we have a cafe- 
teria that offers a limited choice. In 
this we have a small electric cash regis- 
ter. The boys are given meal cards in 
receipt for their board. This card is 
designed in such a way that there are 
three blocks per day, indicated by the 
letters “B,” “L” and “D,” with the date 
of the month listed consecutively 
around the exterior edge of the card. 
Students pass down the line and select 
their food and pass on to the cash 
register. Those living in the residence 
hall present their cards, which are 
punched by a checker. Should the 
customer not be a resident, he pays 
the cashier as he passes the register. 
This method is proving satisfactory 
for students who pay on a board basis. 
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IT IS NOT NECESSARY TO REMIND YOU 
how valuable vitamin C, or ascor- 


‘bic acid, is in the diet of persons of 


all ages and in all conditions of health. 
Among other functions, vitamin C 
builds firm gums, increases resistance 
to infection, and helps maintain 
strength of the blood vessels, protect- 
ing them from bruising. We all know 


that the citrus juices are some of the > 


best sources of this nutrient. Thus all 
types of food services—hospitals, 
schools and residence halls—prepare 
large quantities of citrus juices daily. 
This preparation has required much 
labor and has been costly. The people 
in the citrus industry have been inter- 
ested in assisting in the solution of 
the problem. They have experimented 
in processing citrus products and each 
of their products has definite and dif- 
ferent advantages. 

Single strength canned citrus juices 
were the first processed products. They 
eliminated the cost of extraction in 
the institution or home kitchen, were 
available throughout the year, and 
could be stored at room temperature. 


UNDESIRABLE QUALITIES MINIMIZED 

Grapefruit juice was the first citrus 
juice to be preserved in tin containers. 
It had a characteristic flavor which 
could be at least partially retained dur- 
ing the prolonged heating that was re- 
quired. A fair product was obtained 
when Dr. H. H. Mottern applied the 
flash pasteurization method to orange 
juice before canning it. Through the 
cooperative and individual efforts of 
federal, state and commercial tech- 
nologists, methods have been de- 
veloped for extracting juice with a 
minimum of undesirable qualities, 
processing juices quickly and uniform- 
ly, avoiding unfavorable effects of 
enzymatic action or contact with metals 
detrimental to flavor, de-aerating and 
de-oiling canned juices, careful control 
of heating and cooking to avoid over- 
heating, and, firfally, closing the con- 
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tainer with a minimum of oxygen and 
other contaminants. 

Although these precautions can pro- 
duce freshly canned juices with flavor 
and food value fully as good as raw 
juice, both of these qualities may de- 
teriorate during storage. The speed 
with which this occurs depends on 
several factors, the types of fruit and 
the temperature at which they are 
stored. Grapefruit juice is best able 
to resist these changes caused by high 
storage temperatures. The other citrus 
juices, in their order of resistance to 
high temperatures, are as follows: 
orange-and-grapefruit blend, orange, 
tangerine, lemon and lime. The time 
which the juices remain satisfactory 
varies from a few months at 95° F. 
to a year or longer at 80° F. and to 
as much as five years when they are 
stored at 0° F. 

Because of the cost of shipping 
juices great distances, the concentra- 
tion of citrus juices was the next 
process developed. The methods used 
have been constantly improved over 
the last 15 or 20 years. Through the 
use of lower pressures concentration 
has been accomplished at lower tem- 
peratures and in shorter times, result- 
ing in products retaining more of their 
original flavors. 

Concentrated canned orange juice 
reacts even more rapidly at high tem- 
peratures than do single strength juices. 
Storage should be at low temperatures, 
preferably in refrigerators, in order to 
prevent this deterioration, inasmuch 
as darkening, staling and loss of ascor- 
bic acid occur at excessively high 
temperatures. 

As early as 1930, J. J. R. Bristow 
of Dunedin, Fla. was working with 
the freezing of orange juice. While its 
excellent flavor was recognized its 
progress was retarded by lack of hold- 
ing facilities, satisfactory delivery con- 
ditions, and the unfamiliarity of the 
housewife regarding its handling. 
Recognizing these difficulties as being 


almost insurmountable, Mr. Bristow 
then turned his attention to the con- 
centration of orange juice at low tem- 
peratures. After several years of 
laboratory work, he perfected a method 
of doing this without changing the 
flavor materially. Then an evaporator 
had to be developed to duplicate this 
laboratory process in a commercial 
way. This product was pasteurized and 
concentrated to one-eighth of its orig- 
inal volume, and put on the market as 
early as 1938. It was accepted fairly 
well, especially when a small amount 
of fresh juice was added. 


ORANGE JUICE USED IN SCHOOLS 


This canned concentrated orange 
juice (one-eighth of the original vol- 
ume) is the type supplied to the school 
lunch program by the United States 
Department of Agriculture. A num- 
ber of recipes for the use of this were 
developed for the Florida Citrus Com- 
mission, and can be obtained free from 
its Lakeland office upon request. 

In 1944, it was announced that Dr. 
A. L. Stahl of the University of Flor- 
ida had developed a method of con- 
centrating orange juice by freezing 
out the water, centrifuging the juice 
from the ice, and refreezing in several 
steps, until the product was concen- 
trated to about one-fourth of its orig- 
inal volume. This product had not 
been pasteurized, and it was necessary 
to keep it frozen. 

The next advance combined the ad- 
vantages of these two last mentioned 
forms of concentrates. Pasteurized 
juice which was reduced to one-eighth 
of its original volume was combined 
with fresh natural strength orange 
juice to produce a product of 42° 
Brix. This gave a concentration of 
approximately one-fourth the original 
volume, and this was then frozen. 
Commercial production of this frozen 
product began in 1945. 

The latest sensational development 
in the processing of citrus juices is 
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the frozen concentrated orange juice, 
which was packed commercially for 
the first time in 1946. The process 
used in manufacturing this concentrate 
is a low temperature evaporation op- 
eration plus an add-back of freshly 
pressed juice, followed by quick-freez- 
ing and storage at 0° F. All major 
manufacturers of frozen citrus concen- 
trates use this basic process which was 
developed by the research department 
of the Florida Citrus Commission. Ex- 
perimental work on the process in 
1944 and 1945 was conducted coopera- 
tively with the U.S.D.A., at its Citrus 
Products Laboratory in Winter Haven, 
Fla., by Dr. L. G. Mac Dowell, Dr. Ed- 
win L. Moore and Cedric D. Atkins 
of the commission's research depart- 
ment. J. L. Heid and other research 
men have helped the concentrating 
industry greatly, making contributions 
in the improvement of various meth- 
ods and machinery. 


“ADD-BACK” RESTORES FLAVOR 


Freezing of fruit juices is not a new 
idea, nor is concentration of juices; 
however, the combination of these 
without loss of “fresh” flavor is the 
accomplishment that has brought a 
booming development into the citrus 
industry since the war. The add-back 
of unprocessed juice just prior to 
freezing is the step which gives the 
concentrate its excellent flavor, in con- 
trast to the “flat” taste which otherwise 
results from loss of volatile constitu- 
ents. The manufacturing method de- 
veloped by the citrus commission and 
certain standards now prescribed by 
Florida state law guarantee an accept- 
able uniform product. At every stage 
of the process from extractor to can, 
the solids, acid and vitamin content, 
and micro-biological condition are 
tested by the laboratories. The result- 
ing product is frozen, sealed under 
vacuum in 6 ounce and quart cans, and 
held in that condition until used. This 
product, when reconstituted properly, 
approximates the flavor and texture of 
fresh juice. This reconstitution in- 
cludes dilution with three parts of 
water to each part of frozen juice, 
still in the mushy state, and the aera- 
tion of the juice by thorough whip- 
ping. This last step is important in 
restoring the fresh character to the 
liquid. 

It is mot necessary to take the prod- 
uct out of the refrigerator the night 
before and defrost it for use the fol- 
lowing morning as was necessary in 
single strength frozen juice. Defrost- 
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ing and reconstituting can be accom- 
plished in a minute or two. Aeration 
can be done by whipping the juice 
thoroughly, or by pouring the juice 
from one container to another several 
times. 

Other juices are being concentrated 
in a similar fashion. Grapefruit, 
orange-grapefruit, tangerine, grape, 
apple and cranberry juices are on the 
market. 

There are several advantages in 
using this new type of juice. The labor 
involved in its preparation is greatly 
reduced. The disposal of peel and 
seeds is completely eliminated. The 
temperature of the frozen juice de- 
frosted by the addition of tap water 
is correct for serving—the water has 
melted the frozen juice, and the juice 
has chilled the water. 

Two other advantages are outstand- 
ingly important to food service direc- 
tors using these products. The supply 
is constant throughout the year while 
the supply of fresh fruits is limited by 
season, and the cost of each ounce or 
portion served is known and constant. 

One concern of a food service man- 
ager is the acceptance of a new product 
by the public. No frozen product has 
ever caught the public’s fancy so 
quickly since frozen foods began. The 
acceptance of frozen orange juice is 
best expressed in consumption figures. 
“The production in 1947 was perhaps 
3,000,000 cans. In 1948 the estimate 
of the production was 50,900,000 cans. 
For 1949 the quantity totaled 200,- 
000,000 cans. The industry expected 
this last figure to be doubled in 1950."' 
Quick Frozen Foods of New York 
reports that the use of frozen orange 
juice concentrates increased 295 per 
cent in 1949 over 1948? and estimates 
that more than 25,000,000 gallons, or 
about 600,000,000 cans, will be packed 
in 1950.5 The American Home Mag- 
azine* found in a survey that 44.2 
per cent of its readers answering the 
questionnaire used frozen orange juice; 
and of these more than 70 per cent 
consumed one or more cans per week. 


ORANGE JUICE SALES TWO TO ONE 


In another survey conducted for the 
Florida Citrus Commission, it was re- 





‘Copyrighted 1950 by the American 
Chemical Society. Reproduced by permis- 
sion from Chemical and Engineering News, 
pp. 242-245, Jan. 23, 1950. 

"Quick Frozen Foods, December 1949, 
p. 35, quoted with permission of publisher. 

"Quick Frozen Foods, January 1950, p. 
80, quoted with permission of publisher. 

‘American Home Magazine Reader's, 
quoted with permission of publisher. 





vealed that 70 per cent of the “con- 
sumer panel” families now using con- 
centrates started buying them within 
the last six months.” In November 
1949 it was reported that quick frozen, 
concentrated orange juice was out- 
selling, two to one, the combined 
volume of fresh frozen peas and straw- 
berries, the two previous leaders in 
the field. It has been predicted that 
of the 1950 total sales volume of all 
frozen foods, orange juice may repre- 
sent as much as 50 per cent.’ One- 
third or more of Florida's orange crop 
will go into orange concentrate this 
year,® and when the plants in process 
of construction are completed, as much 
as two-thirds of the crop may be thus 
processed. 

The United States Department 
of Agriculture announced “Tentative 
Standards for Grades of Frozen Con- 
centrated Orange Juice,” effective July 
25, 1949. These, among other rating 
factors, call for a Brix value of a 
minimum of 41.5° and a maximum of 
43.5° for Florida juice and an acid 
ratio of 12:1. The addition of sugar 
would bar a juice from the grade A 
rating. The state of Florida has en- 
acted some new regulations since the 
beginning of the year, and the United 
States grades probably will be made 
more nearly to conform with these in 
the near future. 

A significant aspect of the product's 
phenomenal rise to popularity has been 
the uniform high quality achieved by 
the processors. This can be attributed 
to the fact that a relatively few firms 
of recognized character have been the 
major producers in the field and to 
the fact that minimum standards of 
quality are prescribed by Florida state 
law and must be rigidly adhered to by 
manufacturers, large and small. The 
Florida citrus industry, which produces 
90 per cent or more of the national 
pack, is jealous of the reputation this 
“Cinderella” item enjoys in the frozen 
food field, and is taking every possible 
precaution to protect its present high 
quality. 

Thus large quantity food services 
may now serve orange juice of good 
flavor and with the high nutritive 
values retained, and do so “without 
the squeeze.” 


*Quick Frozen Foods, February 1950, p. 
216, quoted with permission of publisher. 
"Quick Frozen Foods, November 1949, 
p. 63, quoted with permission of publisher. 
‘Quick Frozen Foods, February 1950, p. 
226, quoted with permission of publisher. 
“Quick Frozen Foods, January 1950, p. 
78, quoted with permission of publisher. 
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‘World's Educators 


Invited to Columbia’s 
200th Anniversary 


New YorK—Gen. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower on May 15 mailed to edu- 
cational institutions throughout the 
world invitations to attend or observe 
Columbia University’s 200th anni- 
versary celebration during the year 
1954. 

The theme of the year-long observ- 
ance will be “the ideal of full freedom 
of scholarly inquiry and expression, the 
right of mankind to knowledge and to 
the free use thereof.” 

Not only are the universities, li- 
braries, museums and learned societies 
in all parts of the world invited to at- 
tend the celebration but they are in- 
vited to join in the observance and 
advance those academic ideals on their 
own Campuses and in their own com- 
munities in ways considered by them- 
selves to be most fitting and effective. 

A convocation will be the major 
event of the 1954 celebration and 
heads of educational institutions of 
many lands also will be invited to New 
York to participate in the convocation. 


July 1951 Deadline to 
Begin G.I. Training 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—A recent Vet- 
erans Administration regulation re- 
minded veterans that the deadline for 
most veterans starting a course of edu- 
cation and training under the G1. 
bill is 13 months away, July 25, 1951. 
The G.l. bill provides that generally 
training must be initiated by July 25, 
1951, or four years after a veteran's 
discharge, whichever is later, and it 
must be completed by July 25, 1956. 

Most veterans are subject to the 
1951 and 1956 cut-off dates, but there 
are the following exceptions: 

1. Veterans discharged after July 
25, 1947, have four years from date of 
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discharge in which to begin G1. bill 
training. However, they must finish 
by June 25, 1956. 

2. Veterans who enlisted or re- 
enlisted under the Armed Forces Vol- 
untary Recruitment Act (between 
Oct. 6, 1945, and Oct. 5, 1946) are 
not bound by either deadline. In- 
stead, they have four years from the 
end of that enlistment or reenlistment 
period in which to start, and nine 
years from that time in which to com- 
plete their course of training. 


Launches Natural 
Resources School 

ANN ARBOR, MICH.—The first 
School of Natural Resources in the 
world will be opened next fall at the 
University of Michigan. A pioneer in 
the field of natural resources, Michigan 
plans to expand the activities of its 
school of forestry and conservation. 
Teaching and research will be widened 
to consider everything that nature has 
placed on, under and over the earth in 
its relation to man. 

The Charles Lathrop Pack Forestry 
Foundation, headed by Randolph G. 
Pack of New York City, is helping in 
the support of the new school through 
two grants: $10,000 a year for 10 years 
for an additional faculty member and 
$10,000 a year for three years for re- 
search. 


General Pay Raise 

SWEET BRIAR, VA.—AIl members of 
the faculty and administrative staff of 
Sweet Briar College will receive salary 
increases effective July 1. Salary in- 
creases include across-the-board pay- 
ments to regular full-time faculty 
members and percentage increases to 
administrative staff and part-time 
teaching personnel. Raises in pay for 
office staff members also have been ap- 
proved by the board. 


A.A.U. Report Warns 
Against Loss of 
Tax Exempt Status 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS.—Measures to in- 
crease financial support for universi- 
ties and to discourage investments that 
might jeopardize the tax exempt status 
that educational institutions now enjoy 
have been recommended by the Asso- 
ciation of American Universities, Dr. 
Henry M. Wriston, its president, an- 
nounced last month. 

Dr. Wriston cautioned universities 
in search of acutely needed new sources 
of revenue to avoid investments that 
might place them in the position of 
taking improper advantage of their 
tax free status. However, the amount 
of such “loophole” investments has 
been grossly exaggerated, said Dr. 
Wriston, and the effect on tax revenue 
has been’ negligible. 

A committee of the association, 
which includes 37 leading American 
and Canadian educational institutions, 
has just completed an intensive study 
of financial and taxation problems. 
Members of the committee are: Presi- 
dent James R. Killian Jr. of M.LT., 
chairman; President Colgate W. Dar- 
den Jr. of the University of Virginia; 
President Harold W. Dodds of Prince- 
ton University; President Theophilus S. 
Painter of the University of Texas, and 
President Harold E. Stassen of the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

The critical need, the committee re- 
ported, is for positive measures to con- 
serve and increase income and re- 
sources if universities are to meet the 
educational needs of the youth of the 
nation. A government tax policy is 
needed which not only will protect 
university resources but will stimulate 
increased support through private 
philanthropy. 

In making its recommendations, the 
committee reported its belief “that, in 
addition to investing its funds, it is 
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proper for an educational institution 
to carry on a variety of other activities 
which primarily serve its students and 
members. Such activities aid the edu- 
cational objectives of the institution 
and cannot properly be distinguished 
from the over-all operations of the in- 
stitution. The committee believes that 
it is impractical, if not impossible, to 
segregate these activities. If the edu- 
cational institution is to continue to be 
exempt from income tax, it must be 
wholly exempt from such taxes, and 


perfect 
Mr. Clarke 


any effort to tax ome part and not 
another places in jeopardy the whole 
principle of tax exemption.” 

Discussing the problem of owner- 
ship and operation of business and 
commercial enterprises by educational 
institutions, the committee warned 
against transactions in which tax ex- 
emption might be claimed for an or- 
ganization that would ordinarily be 
subject to taxation. 

“The committee believes, however, 
that a different situation arises when a 
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manufacturing or mercantile business 
is carried on by a separate corporation 
or trust which would certainly not be 
entitled to tax exemption if all its 
property and income were not dedi- 
cated to some university and when 
such manufacturing or commercial 
business has no significant connection 
with the educational or scientific work 
of the university other than the at- 
tribute of producing income for it. 

“It is sound policy,” the committee 
believes, “for a university not to seek 
tax exemption for such a separate en- 
tity; and not to enter into a transac- 
tion involving such a separate entity 
if the advantage of the transaction de- 
pends upon the separate entity being 
free of federal income tax.” 

If those conditions are satisfied, the 
report continued, “the university 
should then continue to be free from 
income tax on the dividends or other 
distributions of income by such sep- 
arate entity just as the university is 
free from income tax on other income. 

“The committee believes that the 
taxation of such separate entities would 
cover practically all the business in- 
vestments that have been subject to 
criticism. Few boards of trustees of a 
university would be willing to accept 
the liability that would be involved if 
such business enterprises were to be 
owned directly by the university, rather 
than by a separate corporation or 
foundation. If there should be any 
change in the revenue laws designed to 
tax such business operations, it should 
not be aimed at the university which 
receives income from the separate en- 
tity. Any effort to tax the university 
or some part of it would violate the 
tax exemption principle.” 

Although the committee believes 
that “a university should not be subject 
to tax on any earnings which it may 
derive from an operation carried 
directly by the university, nevertheless 
the committee believes it is neither 
proper nor in the public interest for 
a umiversity to carry on directly any 
manufacturing or mercantile business 
having no significant connection with 
the educational or scientific work of 
the university other than the attribute 
of producing income for it. 

“The committee believes that an 
educational institution should be free 
from income tax on rents and royalties 
from its interests in real estate.” 

There has been criticism of trans- 
actions, said the report, in which an 
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“The Case of the Slippery Floor” 


(OR, THE STORY BEHIND FLOOR SAFETY) 








THE CRIME: Legs A walk along... then suddenly slip WW. and fall ZZ 


HOW IT HAPPENS: The chief suspects are BODY WEIGHT MOMENTUM and the 
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keeps pushing them down and out ® 
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TWINS exert a counter-force to hold the feet in place 
BODY WEIGHT MOMENTUM gets greater when Legs are farther 


. But the FRICTION TWINS are no stronger 





than the slip resistance of the floor. If it’s slippery, there is little 
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The Legge System can sove you money. To get 
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‘Tuere’s USUALLY one best material or metal 
for each particular item in a kitchen. In the case 
of cooking utensils and steam jacketed kettles 
(where fast, even spreading of heat is the impor- 
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Wear-Ever is the 
only line of cooking 
utensils made 
completely from the 
extra hard alloy that 
wears and wears. 
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r courts you can count on 


Wear-Ever's splendid 
cooking qualities result 
from the fact it spreads 
heat fast and evenly. 


Put your kitchen in 
tip-top shape by get- 
ting rid of old, battered 
utensils and replacing 
them with smooth- 
cooking Wear-Ever. 
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The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co., 


4006 Wear-Ever Bidg., New Kensington, Pa. 
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educational institution has directly or 
indirectly bought a business plant and 
leased it back to the seller. The com- 
mittee believes that “many such trans- 
actions are unobjectionable. It may 
often be wise for a company to sell 
its plant to acquire cash, and the sale 
may not be possible unless the seller 
leases back the plant either because the 
seller needs occupancy for a period or 
because no buyer would pay the price 
if the plant had no tenant. There is 
no more objection to a university than 
to anyone else becoming the owner of 
such a plant. The exemption of the 
university from income tax on the 
rental received does not differ from its 
exemption from income tax on divi- 
dends or on rentals from other real 
estate. Any sound basis for criticism 
must rest on some special aspect of 
the particular transaction other than 
the tax exempt status of the buyer. 
“To avoid jeopardizing the larger 
interests involved, the committee be- 
lieves that it is wise for a university 
to refrain from purchasing property 
directly or indirectly in a transaction 
in which such property, or the real 
estate portion thereof, is to be leased 
back to the seller with an option in 
the seller to repurchase the property; 
and that it is also wise to refrain from 
directly or indirectly making such a 
purchase and lease-back in a transac- 
tion in which the university supplies 
no substantial part of the purchase 
price from its funds other than funds 
received in the transaction or from 
money borrowed on the transaction.” 
The committee recommended that 
the association take action to obtain 
a change in the federal income tax law 
permitting the deductible charitable 
gifts of an individual in any year to 
be free of the present 15 per cent limit. 
The report also urges that universities 
seek the enactment by various states 
of amendments to their corporation 
laws authorizing business corporations 
to make charitable donations. 
“Universities should take such action 
as they deem appropriate,” the com- 
mittee believes, “to obtain an amend- 
ment of the federal income tax law 
so that charitable corporate gifts with- 
in the present 5 per cent limit, instead 
of being deductible on the tax return 
of the donor corporation, should to 
the extent of 50 per cent of the gift 
be a credit against the corporate tax.” 
The present deduction reduces the tax 
by 38 per cent of the gift. 


Columbia University 
Departs From Usual 
Admission Policy 

New York.—A radically new ap- 
proach to college admission procedures 
is the “validation semester” plan being 
inaugurated by the Columbia Univer- 
sity School of General Studies. 

Under the plan, mature students 
may gain a bachelor's degree without 
ever having been awarded a high 
school diploma. The School of Gen- 
eral Studies is Columbia's division of 
adult education. Its students must be 
at least 20 years old; most of them are 
engaged in business and the professions 
and attend classes in the late afternoon 
or early evening. 

Beginning next September, an appli- 
cant who for good reason did not com- 
plete his high school education may 
take the General Studies aptitude ex- 
amination. If he makes a satisfactory 
score, he will be interviewed, will file 
a formal application and, if accepted, 
will be permitted to take a specified 
program of basic courses as a non- 
matriculated student. 

After one semester, demonstrated 
competence in these courses will val- 
idate his entrance requirements and 
enable him to be matriculated for de- 
gree candidacy. He will be given credit 
for the work done in the basic courses 
and will have no deficiencies because 
of the absence of a high school di- 
ploma. 

Prof. Louis M. Hacker, director of 
the School of General Studies, calls the 
new plan “not an experiment but an 
exciting new adventure in education. 
It is a natural step for our school in 
view of the mature character of the 
students.” 


Demand Best for June 
Graduates in Engineering 

STATE COLLEGE, PA.—Contrary to 
gloomy reports published over the na- 
tion, the employment situation for 
June college graduates is good, accord- 
ing to George N. P. Leetch, director of 
placement at Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege. 

An increasing number of industries 
have been interviewing men this year 
and more jobs are being offered, Mr. 
Leetch declares. The rise in business 
in the last three months has offset the 
gloom of the year's beginning, Mr. 
Leetch believes, for although industries 
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hire men for what they will produce 
five years or so later, after they have 
had training in industry, the number 
they hire is closely correlated with cur- 
rent business conditions. 

Demand for men is especially good 
in chemical, mechanical, industrial and 
electrical engineering and metallurgy 
at Penn State. The demand is weak 
in forestry, physical education for men, 


Now a Four-Year College 


LOCKPORT, ILL.—Lewis College has 
been advanced to the status of a four- 
year institution, granting B.A. and 
B.S. degrees. The one-year and two- 
year terminal courses are being re- 
tained, however. Lewis College has 
been rated as “one of the most pro- 
gressive junior colleges in the coun- 


try” by the American Association of 
Junior Colleges. It has a 943 
campus. 


and secondary school teaching, espe- 
cially for students with majors in Eng 
lish and the social sciences. 


acre 


as much a part of the wood 
as if it grew up with 
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A.C.E. Pays Tribute 
to George F. Zook 

CHICAGO.—Tribute was paid to the 
wise stewardship of Dr. George F. 
Zook, retiring president, at the 33d 
annual meeting of the American Coun- 
cil on Education held here May 5 
and 6. 

At the business meeting Arthur §. 
Adams was named successor to Dr. 
Zook, effective next January 1. His 
salary will be $20,000. Dr. Zook will 
continue as president for the remainder 
of the year. Other officers elected 
were: chairman, J. L. Morrill, presi- 
dent of the University of Minnesota; 
first vice chairman, Fred D. Fagg Jr., 
president of the University of South- 
ern California; second vice chairman, 
William Jansen, superintendent of 
schools, New York City; secretary, 
John E. Ivey Jr., Atlanta, Ga.; treas- 
urer, Frederick P. Siddons, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Some 375 representatives of mem- 
ber institutions attended the sessions 
at which the chairman, Dr. James B 
Conant of Harvard, presided. 


Many Colleges Apply 
for Housing Loans 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Colleges and 
universities are flooding the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency with appli- 
cations for loans with which to build 
student and faculty housing. The loans 
are authorized under the Housing Act 
of 1950, signed by President Truman 
late in April. 

Under the educational provisions ot 
the new act, contained in Title IV, the 
administrator has authority to lend a 
total of $300,000,000 outstanding at 
any one time to institutions which 
show they are unable to obtain loans 
on comparable terms elsewhere. The 
loans will bear interest at 2.75 per cent, 
and have a maximum life of not more 
than 40 years. 

A loan may not exceed the total 
development cost of the campus hous- 
ing. Construction “must be under- 
taken so that economy will be pro- 
moted and must not be of elaborate 
design or materials.” 

The new program will be adminis- 
tered through the office of the admin- 
istrator of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency. 

Title II of the new bill also revises 
previous policies relating to the dis- 
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SECURITY because the door lock- 
ing mechanism jis pickproof .. . 
dual-latch . . . concealed in the 
channel lock rod it is pre-locking, 
positive latching. Operates 
whether door is slammed or gently 
shut. Exclusive Medart patent. 





LONG LIFE because of channel 
frame construction ... 16 gauge 
steel, top, bottom and side frame 
members ensure rigidity and 
added strength. All parts elec- 
trically welded into solid square 
frame to assure proper fitting of 
door. 





STYLING ... for efficiency and 
modern streamlined appearance. 
Absence of hinge bolt-heads on 
doors, styling of louvers, handle 
and legs give Medart Lockers that 
smart modern “functional” look. 
Simplicity that bespeaks smooth 
operation. 
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STURDY BOTTOMS .. .to take 
punishment. Full width 4 inch 
flange of bottom rests solidly on 
heavy 16 gauge steel frame mem- 
ber. No possibility of breaking 
or sagging. Be sure to compare 
this Medart feature with ordinary 
type locker bottoms. ruso-4 
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ADJUSTABLE LEGS that can be 
raised or lowered to compensate 
for unevenness of floor. Legs are 
correctly spaced every two or three 
lockers (depending on locker 
width) to facilitate cleaning under 
lockers. 
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posal of federally owned war housing. 
This affects about 365,000 units still 
in federal ownership, of which nearly 
two-thirds are temporary structures. 
These may be transferred to local com- 
munities and to educational institu- 


tions and nonprofit organizations now 
operating such housing, provided they 
apply by Dec. 31, 1950, and pay the 
cost of any land involved. Temporary 
housing not transferred must be va- 
cated no later than July 1, 1952, and 
removed as soon as possible thereafter. 


Advises June Graduates 

BALTIMORE.—Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity is advising its graduates in in- 
dustrial engineering to turn to small 
business in their search for a job. The 
supply is greater than the demand in 
large, nationally known industries, 
whereas small industries are in need 
of well trained persons who can apply 
the latest methods of management and 
production to the problems of small 
business concerns. 
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SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


SOLID KUMFORT Chairs That Fold 
are used In the Union Building at the 
University of Washington in meeting 
and dining rooms. 
upholstered chairs are popular be- 
cause they are so comfortable and 
roomy. Rastetter Chairs combine beau- 
ty and style with exceptional strength 
and ability to withstand hard, con- 
stant use. They have the added ad- 
vantage of compact foldability. Write 
for new catalog of Wood and Magne- 
sium models. 


These beautiful 


Southwestern Suffers 
Severe Loss by Fire 

WINFIELD, KAN.—A $350,000 fire 
destroyed one of the two classroom 
buildings on the Southwestern College 
campus here recently. Classrooms, of- 
fices and auditorium contained in the 
building were completely gutted by 
flames. Nineteen typewriters, sewing 
machines, office equipment, and a few 
pieces of furniture were saved. 

Valuable records kept in a vault 
were saved, but less important records 
stored in metal cabinets were ruined 
or destroyed. The organ and 45 Ger- 
man microscopes were destroyed, along 
with 150 modern paintings received 
the day before the fire. 

President Alvin W. Murray, whose 
inauguration as president of the Meth- 
odist college had taken place only two 
months before the fire, announced that 
summer school would be held accord- 
ing to plan. 

Campaigns for funds for two new 
buildings are nearing completion, and 
many offers of assistance were received 
following the fire. 


Cornell Opens Center for 
Hotel Administration 


ITHACA, N.Y.—Statler Hall, Cornell 
University’s new $2,550,000 center for 
instruction in hotel administration, was 
formally opened on May 6. It is the 
first college structure designed specifi- 
cally for instruction in the hotel field 
and is a complete 36 room practice 
inn. The building was given to the 
university by the Statler Foundation 
as a memorial to Ellsworth M. Statler, 
the late hotel executive. 

Holabird and Root and Burgee, Chi- 
cago architects, designed the building. 
Decoration and furnishing of the club 
and inn sections were planned by 
Statler Studios. Most of the furniture, 
draperies and carpets were specially 
designed. 

The building, in addition to hotel 
and club rooms, has laboratories, class- 
rooms, offices and a cafeteria. 


Southern Educators Look 


to Industry for Help 


KNOXVILLE, TENN.— Representa- 
tives of 10 southern colleges and uni- 


| versities met here on May 15 to con- 


sider the use of the laboratories and ex- 
perimental projects of noneducational 
agencies and industries throughout the 
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THAT’S EVIDENCE OF REAL 
SATISFACTION. The Business 
Division of the Baltimore Depart- 
ment of Education knows that 
O'Neil Duro Lacquers No. 32231 
for full gloss and No. 32232 for 
rubbed effects—especially when 
used without a sealer — give, 
for the initial cost, the best wood 
finish obtainable. You can verify 
this personally through them. 





Specify O'Neil Duro Finishes on 
your purchases of new wooden 
furniture items for real beauty 
and durability under hard usage. 
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NEWS... 


region to strengthen the South's sys- 
tem of higher education. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority 
would be the first agency to be con- 
sidered for such use. The committee 
of educators discussed with T.V.A. 
authorities the chemical, fertilizer, for- 
estry, farm and other projects devel- 
oped by T.V.A. and their application 
to graduate training programs. 

Dr. John E. Ivey Jr., director of the 
board of control for Southern Regional 
Education, declared at the opening ses- 
sion of the committee: 

“All over the South there are agen- 


_ cies and industrial organizations that 


have laboratories, plant equipment, 
and technical libraries that no univer- 
sity could match without spending 


| thousands of dollars. These plants are 


staffed by men whose training and 
experience in specialized fields are 
matched on no campus.” 

It is in the graduate field that higher 
education in the South is weakest, Dr. 
Ivey pointed out. 


Service Center for 
Business and Industry 

CLEVELAND. Western Reserve 
University is to organize a Research 
and Service Center for Business and 
Industry with Dr. Jay L. Otis as its 
director. 

In 1941 Western Reserve opened a 
personnel research bureau, which has 
been utilized by business throughout 
the nation. The new center will in- 
clude this bureau, and along with it 
will be a business research bureau, « 
reading improvement service, and the 
services of such departments of the 
school of business as accounting, 
finance, industrial management, and 
marketing and merchandising. 

The center will study not only the 
problems of individual business con- 
cerns but many problems basic to al! 
organizations. Its purpose is to provide 
business organizations with the talents 
of a staff of authorities and to give its 
students the benefit of laboratory ex- 
perience in actual business situations 


Texas College Builds 


DENTON, TEX.—Contracts are about 
to be awarded on three new buildings 
for North Texas State College at a 
cost of $925,000. They are a women’s 
gymnasium and classroom adjunct, a 
new classroom building, and a stack 
addition for the library. 


Approves Plan for 
New York Colleges 

ALBANY, N.Y.—The master plan of 
the state university trustees for estab- 
lishing four-year liberal arts colleges 
at Plattsburg and Endicott and two- 
year community colleges at Middle- 
town and Jamestown has been ap- 
proved by Governor Dewey. His ap- 
proval cleared the way for setting up 
the four colleges as permanent mem- 
bers of the state university system. 

Champlain College, which has been 
operated at Plattsburg by the Associ- 
ated Colleges of Upper New York, was 
scheduled to come into the state uni- 
versity system around June 1, while 
Triple Cities College at Endicott, a 
war-time unit of Syracuse University, 
will assume permanent university 
status about September 1. 


New College to Open 

CALAIS, VT.—Vermont Community 
College, “an experiment in cooperative 
education,” will be opened here next 
fall, according to an announcement. 
The college “offers persons of ma- 
turity and purpose an opportunity to 
study together at a reasonable cost 
through living simply and cooperating 
in their household chores and in the 
operation of a small farm.” The fac- 
ulty, too, will do chores. 


Bar Striking Students 

COLLEGE PARK, Mb.—The Univer- 
sity of Maryland will not admit New 
York City students who participated 
in the recent mass demonstrations 
there, President H. C. Byrd has an- 
nounced. Applications for admission 
will be closely checked to weed out 
those persons who clashed with the 
police in the disorders in support of 
more pay for teachers. The University 
of Maryland has no definite policy on 
admitting Communists or students 
with Communist tendencies. Each case 
is acted on individually. 


Collection to Alma Mater 

HOBOKEN, N.J.—Stevens Institute 
of Technology has received a collection 
of personal papers and mementos from 
the estate of the late Frederick W. Tay- 
lor, “father of scientific management.” 
Included in the collection are manu- 
scripts, rough drafts of books, records 
of the installation of the Taylor system 
in plants, and a scientific library. 
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ning water... prevents 
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NAMES IN THE NEWS 





A. G. Pannell 


Dr. Anne Gary 
Pannell, dean of 
Goucher College, 
Baltimore, has 
been named presi 


dent of Sweet 
Briar College, 
Sweet Briar, Va. 


Dr. 


She succeeds 


Martha B. Lucas, whose resignation is 


effective June 30. 


Dr. Horace A. Hildreth, former gov- 
ernor of Maine, was inaugurated as 
president of Bucknell University, Lewis- 
burg, Pa., April 29. Dr. Hildreth is the 
ninth president of the 104 year old 
institution. 

Ralph W. Turner, assistant headmas- 
ter at Emerson School for Boys, Exeter, 
N.H., will Edward Everett 
Emerson as headmaster on July 1. Mr. 
Emerson will continue his association 
with the school he has served for 19 
years in an advisory capacity. 


succeed 


SCHOOL DESTROYED... 


Remington Rand Safe- 
Cabinet Preserves Papers 


When fire raged through the 
Rock Island Central Junior 


High School, a Remington 
Rand Safe-Cabinet, holding all the school records, was buried in the 
wreckage. The safe had been exposed to hours of intense heat, and a 








deluge of water. Yet, when it was removed and opened, its contents 


were found in perfect condition, ready for use. If fire struck your 


school today, would your records survive to help you resume normal 
schedules? Uninsulated files would quickly char them to ashes. The 
only positive protection for your vital records is certified insulated 
equipment. Make sure you have it—before it’s too late! 

Write today for free folder on record protection, SC 684, to Manage- 
ment Controls Reference Library, Room 1323A, 315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10, N. Y. 


Klemington. Bland 


Copyright 1950 by Remington Rand Inc. 


The First Name in Record Protection 





Dr. Arthur S. 
Adams, president 
of the University 
of New 
shire at Durham 
since 1948, has an- 
nounced his resig- 
nation to 


Hamp- 





assume 
the presidency of 


A. S. Adams 


the American Council on Education on 
January 1. He will succeed Dr. George 
F. Zook, who has served as head of 
the council since 1933. 


Dr. Glenn G. Bartle has been ap- 
pointed provost of the new liberal arts 
college in Broome County, New York 
State, and Dr. Frederick A. Morse has 
been appointed provost of Champlain 
College, the new liberal arts college at 
Plattsburg, N.Y. Both appointments 
were announced by Dr. Alvin C. Eu- 
rich, president of the State University 
of New York, whose trustees recently 
established the ttle of provost for the 
administrative heads of liberal arts col 
leges. 


Lawrence O. Paul, business manager 
of Armour Research Foundation of Illi- 
nois Institute of Technology, Chicago, 





L. O. Paul J. L. Knight 


has been named assistant director of the 
foundation. James L. Knight, assistant 
business manager, has succeeded Mr. 
Paul as business manager. 


Dr. Edgar C. Cumings, who resigned 
as dean of DePauw University to as- 
sume the vice presidency of Coe Col 
lege, Cedar Rapids, lowa, has been 
succeeded at DePauw, Greencastle, Ind., 
by Dr. Louis W. Norris, head of the 
university's department of philosophy 
and religion. Before joining the De 
Pauw staff in 1948, Dr. Cumings had 
been president of Canterbury College. 

Charles R. Clegg, first president of 
the North Georgia Vocational School, 
has been elected president of Young 
Harris College, Young Harris, Ga. He 
succeeds Dr. Walter Downs, who re 
signed the presidency but will remain 
at Young Harris as head of the depart- 
ment of teacher education. 

Rev. James J. McMahon, S.J., rector 


of the Jesuit House of Studies, Nova- 
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liches, P.I., has been named president 
of Ateneo de Manila. 

Dr. Robert 
Franklin Harring- 
ton has assumed 
the office of presi- 
dent of Samuel 
Huston College, 
Austin, Tex. The 
37 year old presi- 
dent is a graduate 
of Boston University. He served as 
professor of religion and philosophy 





R. F. Harrington 


Annual application 
and daily sweeping does 
the job. 


Coffman hall is used daily by 
Rochester, Minn., public school 
pupils, and frequently by outside 
groups. But the magnesite floor 


and director of religious activities at 
Wiley College before accepting the 
pastorate of Mount Zion Church, New 
Orleans, which post he resigned to 
accept the appointment at the college. 
Dr. Harrington succeeded the late Karl 
E. Downs. 

Dr. William C. Finch, acting presi- 
dent of Southwestern University, 
Georgetown, Tex., since the death of 
J. N. R. Score, was elected president at 
the annual meeting of the board of 
trustees in April. 





Magnesite floor in Coffman Hall. 


always is clean and shows no All floors in the Rochester 
signs of wear. system’s eight buildings are 
A. C. Lundholm, maintenance protected and beautified by 


director of the Rochester school 
system, says that’s because “‘wear 
never gets through to the floor.”’ 

Here’s his system: 

During the summer all floors 
are scrubbed with Multi-Clean 
floor machines, and mopped elec- 
trically with Multi-Clean wet or 
dry vacuums. Wood floors then 
are given a coat of Multi-Clean 
Floor Preserver. The final step on 
all floors is spreading a coat of 
Multi-Clean wax and buffing it 
with the floor machines. 

The result is that wear is ab- 
sorbed by the wax, and kept off 
the floor. Regular sweeping is 
practically the only maintenance 
required during the school year. 


r 





WRITE TODAY 


the Multi-Clean Method. 
Multi-Clean supplies used 
include Floor Cleaner, 
Floor Preserver, Water- 
proof Wax, Dry-Sheen and 
oil type furniture polishes. 
Multi-Clean can help you 
solve any floor problem 
anywhere in the United 
States and in Canada. 


Scrubbing with 
steel wool pad. 


‘ MULTI-CLEAN PRODUCTS, INC., Dept. 22F 
for full information é 2277 Ford Parkway 


St. Paul 1, Minnesota 


Gentlemen: Please send me more information about the 








FLOOR AND RUG MACHINES . 


INDUSTRIAL VACUUMS s 


Multi-Clean Method for preserving and beautifying floors. 
°eeoevwcrts ‘ioc 


2277 ST. PAUL I, I 
FORD PARKWAY MINNESOTA City 


OPP eee eee eee Cee e eee CCE e CeCe eee eee eee 


CUSTOM CLEANING CHEMICALS 





PERMANENT FLOOR FINISHES 


Dr. Val H. Wil- 
son will become 
president of Colo- 
rado Woman's 
College, Denver, 
when Dr. James 
E. Huchingson re- 


tires on July 31. 


V. H. Wilson 


Dr. Huchingson, 
who has served as president of the col- 
lege for 19 years, will become president 
emeritus. 


Dr. Harvey Nathaniel Davis, presi- 
dent of Stevens Institute of Technology, 
Hoboken, N.J., will retire as of Sept. 1, 
1951, at which time he will have served 
as president for 23 years. Dr. Davis, 
who was inducted as the third presi- 
dent of Stevens Institute in 1928, will 
be 70 years old in June 1951. 


Dr. Glenn Kendall will take over 
the office of president of Chico State 
College, Chico, Calif., July 1. Dr. 
Kendall has been serving as chairman 
of the division of education and psy- 
chology at San Francisco State College. 
He succeeds Aymer J. Hamilton. 

Aaron J. Brumbaugh, vice president 
of the American Council on Education, 
will assume his duties as president of 
Frances Shimer Junior College, Mount 
Carroll, Ill., on July 1. The college 
recently has been reorganized into a 
coeducational institution. Dr. Brum- 
baugh succeeds Albin C. Bro, who left 
for service as cultural attaché in Korea 
under the Department of State. 

Dr. Arthur P. Coleman became pres- 
ident of Alliance College, Cambridge 
Springs, Pa., June 4. John A. Jadus 
had been acting president since the 
resignation of John J. Kolasa two years 
ago. 

Dr. Kenneth I. Brown will resign 
the presidency of Denison University, 
Granville, Ohio, on August 31, on 
which date he will complete 10 years 
as head of the institution. On Septem- 
ber 1 Dr. Brown will become the first 
executive director of the Danforth 
Foundation, Inc., St. Louis. 


Ralph Prater, associate professor of 
education at the University of Colo 
rado, will become president of Bakers 
field Junior College, Bakersfield, Calif., 
July 1. 


George W. Ince, director of publicity 
and public relations at Alfred Univer- 
sity, Alfred, N.Y., resigned May 31 to 
accept a position with the Caterpillar 
Tractor Co., Peoria, Ill. He joined the 















THE DIFFERENCE 
on this CHART 


a 


Sa THE virvenetns 


IN A DEMONSTRATION 


Let your own test prove the smooth-as-silk 
motion, precise focusing and illumination 
control, world’s finest optical system, and 
convenience of a new Bausch & Lomb 
Laboratory Microscope. 


WRITE for complete information and dem- 
onstration to Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 
767-R St. Paul St., Rochester 2, N. Y. 


Bausch & Lomb _, ghoulvry Microscopes 
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The magnificent Kaiser-Frazer Willow Run plant. 
Its beautiful plant dining rooms and cafeteria are 
completely equipped with colorful, durable 'e 


Jade-ite Fire-King Restaurant Ware. 





JADE-ITE FIRE-RING iias « 


the big Kaiser-Frazer dining rooms a 





FOREST GREEN Anchorglass STEM WARE 


tich, new, and distinctive Anchorglass Forest Green, attractive and A complete line of sparkling crystal stemware with matching salad 


colorful, is ideal for use in either color harmony or contrast settings and sherbet plates offering you a full range of sizes from the 9 02. 
...includes every item for modern, practical table settings. goblet to the 3% oz. cocktail...all at a surprisingly low cost. 








JADE-ITE FIRE-KING RESTAURANT WARE 
Cut your dinnerware costs in half with Jade-ite Fire-King. Heat- 
proof...will not crack or craze from hot foods. Stain-proof...smooth, 
hard surface will not discolor. Rugged...made of durable Fire-King 


Ovenglass. Sanitary...non-absorbent, easy to clean and keep clean. 
Colorful...makes food look better. Available in a complete service... 
ideal for restaurants, hotels, cafeterias, lunchrooms, institutions, 
fountains and coffee shops. 


3a star role in the show place of 


ms at Willow Run! 


Mr. R. E. Heysell, Manager of the beautiful and efficient dining rooms 


g salad 
ne 9 oz. 





at Willow Run says, “Everyone from office girl to top executive admires your 


dishes...most sanitary service we have ever used...easy to keep 


clean...minimum breakage...we have cut our dinnerware costs in half.” 


You, too, can assure a more appetizing background for the food you 


serve when you serve it on Jade-ite Fire-King Restaurant Ware. 


And you can serve piping hot dishes without fear of breakage, cracking 


or crazing. So switch to Jade-ite Fire-King Restaurant Ware. Gain all 


these advantages...and cut your dinnerware costs in half. 


Your jobber will be glad to show you the complete line of Jade-ite 


Fire-King Restaurant Ware. And at the same time, may we suggest you ask 


him to show you the Anchorglass Ruby, Forest Green and Crystal 


tumblers, goblets, sherbets and other essential items required for efficient, 


economical mass feeding purposes. 





Anchor Hocking Glass Corporation Lancaster, Ohio 


“The most famous name in glass!” 
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university staff in 1947 after a year as 
acting director of public relations for 
the Associated Colleges of Upper New 
York, Plattsburg. 


Rev. J. Leo Sul- 
livan, S.J., director 
of purchases and 
maintenance at 
the College of the 
Holy Cross, 
Worcester, Mass., 
is the newly 
elected president 
of the National Association of Educa- 
tional Buyers. Vice presidents elected 
at the N.A.E.B. convention held in 
Houston, Tex., last month are: Jamie 
R. Anthony, controller, Georgia School 
of Technology, Atlanta; John B. Rork, 
assistant business manager and purchas- 
ing agent, University of Denver, and 
Kermit A. Jacobson, purchasing agent, 
California Institute of 
Pasadena. 





J. L. Sullivan 


Technology, 


Harrison M. Davis Jr., president of 
Nasson College, Springvale, Me., 
will become headmaster of the Hackley 
School, Tarrytown, N.Y., on July 1. 
He succeeds Mitchell Gratwick, who is 
now headmaster of the Horace Mann 
School for Boys in New York. 


Dr. Harold M. Dorr, a member of 
the faculty at the University of Michi- 
gan since 1929, has been appointed 
director of the university's summer ses- 
sion and will assume that post Sep- 
tember 1. Dr. Louis A. Hopkins, the 
present director, will begin his pre- 
retirement furlough at the end of the 
1950 summer session after 44 years of 
For 16 of 
these years, Dr. Hopkins has been di- 
rector of the summer session. 


Thomas Raymond McConnell, dean 
of the college of science, literature and 
the arts at the University of Minne- 
sota, has been elected chancellor of the 
University of Buffalo at Buffalo, N.Y. 
He will succeed Samuel P. Capen, who 


is retiring June 30. 


service to the university. 


Nahum R. Pillsbury Jr., formerly 
director of public relations at West- 
brook Junior College, Portland, Me., 
has been appointed business manager 
of that college. 


Dr. Clarence A. Dykstra, 67, provost 
of the University of California at Los 
Angeles, died of a heart attack May 6 
while fighting a brush fire near his 
summer home at Laguna Beach, Calif. 
He was president of the University of 
Wisconsin from 1937 to 1945. 
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DIRECTORY OF ASSOCIATIONS 


Association of College and 
University Business Officers 


Central Association 

President: Fred W. Ambrose, State Uni- 
versity of lowa; secretary-treasurer: L. R. 
Lunden, University of Minnesota. 


Eastern Association 

President: H. R. Patton, Controller, Car- 
negie Institute of Tech ; secretary- 
treasurer: Irwin K. French, Middlebury Col- 
lege, Middlebury, Vt. 

Convention: December 3-5, Royal York 
Hotel, Toronto, Canada. 


Southern Association 

President: C. B. Markham, Duke Uni- 
versity; secretary-treasurer: Gerald D. Hen- 
derson, Vanderbilt University. 


Western Association 

President: Alf E, Brandin, Stanford Uni- 
versity; secretary-treasurer: James R. Miller, 
University of California. 


Schools for Negroes 

President: A. |. Terrell, Winston-Salem 
Teachers College; secretary: L. H. Foster 
Jr., Tuskegee Institute. 


Association of College Unions 

President: Donovan D. Lancaster, Bowdoin 
College; secretary-treasurer: Edgar A. Whit- 
ing, Cornell University; editor of publica- 
tion: Porter Butts, University of Wisconsin. 


Association of Physical Plant 
Administrators of 
Universities and Colleges 
President: L. L. Browne, University of 


Arkansas; secretary-treasurer: A. F. Gallistel, 
University of Wisconsin. 


American College Public Relations 
Association 
President: E. Ross Bartley, Indiana Uni- 
versity; secretary-treasurer: Edward P. Von- 
derHaar, Xavier University, Cincinnati. 
Convention: June 27-30, 1950. University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 


College and University 
Personnel Association 
President: George W. Armstrong, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; secretary-treasurer, 
Ruth Harris, University of Illinois. 
Convention: July 30-Aug. |, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, Ind. 


National Association of College 
Stores 
President: Herbert Hays, Berea Coboges 
x 


executive secretary: Russell Reynolds, 
58, 33 West College Street, Oberlin, Ohio. 


National Association of 
Educational Buyers 
President: Holger B. Bentsen, George 


Williams College; executive secretary: Bert 
C. Ahrens, 45 Astor Place, New York, N.Y. 





WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 





POSITIONS WANTED 





Business Manager or Treasurer—-Of prepara- 
tory school or college; age 45; A.B. Harvard, 
M.B.A. Harvard Business School; 21 years 
successful business experience as executive in 
banking, manufacturing, government contract 
negotiator: now available. Write Box CW 98, 
COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS. 


Business Manager Presently employed in this 
capacity: many years practical business ex- 
perience; college graduate, major in Finance; 
39 years old: married; available upon agree- 
ment. Write Box CW 8, COLLEGE AND 
UNIVERSITY BUSINESS. 


Controller-Finance Director—Age 39, experi- 
enced in all phases of college business ad- 
ministration, budgeting and accounting, also 
excellent business background, college pur- 
chasing: member of Bar: will relocate wher- 
ever position with challenge available; com- 
plete details on request. Write Box CW 4, 
COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS. 


Financial Burden Bearer—-Mr. President! edu- 
eation is your forte; don’t be burdened by 
fund raising when you can get a successful 
specialist with degrees in Arts, Theology and 
Law; wide international travel; faith in 
function of American colleges; ability to plan 
with you and successfully execute them. 
Write Box CW 3, COLLEGE AND UNIVER- 
SITY BUSINESS. 


. tor, food 


Purchasing Agent or College Assistant Comp- 
troller—-Available after June 1: 16 years’ of- 
fice experience; set up centralized purchasing 
procedure in present position: familiar with 
office and budget assignments: 3 years at 
present position; age 34; married: two chil- 
dren; member EBA. Write Box CW5, COL- 
LEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS. 


Student Facilities 


services, 


Director—Assistant direc- 

now with mid-western 
desires opportunity as food serv- 
ices director or student union director; col- 
lege graduate, hotel administration; age 38: 
experience also includes stadium concession 
and vending machine operations. Write Box 
CW 7, COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSI- 
NESS. 


university 


Superintendent of Buildings and Grounds 

Seven years in present position: practical ex- 
perience in all phases of construction and 
maintenance; previous experience, assistant 
engineer in large department store and main- 
tenance man in large factory. Write Box CW 
6, COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS. 


Superintendent of Buildings and Grounds— 
Well qualified to assume full responsibility of 
expanding, maintaining and operating diversi- 
fied physical plant. Write Box CW 2, COL- 
LEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS. 


The rates for want advertisements are: 
10 cents a word; minimum charge, $2.50. 


Address replies to 
COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS 
919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Ill. 
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Women call it 


“the biggest improvement in years” 
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HEREVER the Sanistand has been in- 
stalled—in restaurants, hotels, bus 
and railway terminals, colleges, theatres, 
factories, department stores and service 
stations—acceptance of this new fixture 
has been prompt and enthusiastic. Nearly 
90% of the 5,029 questionnaires filled in 
by users at test installations prove de- 
finitely that women are in favor of the 
Sanistand—that they feel it is a great con- 
tribution to increased sanitation and con- 
venience in public rest rooms for women. 
“A wonderful improvement. Much, 
much cleaner.” “Much more comfortable 
to use.” “Best improvement ever seen—in- 
stall them in every washroom.” “Should 
make for better health and protection.” 
“Very, very good, get more of them, 
please.” 


And maintenance men, too, are en- 
thusiastic in praise of the Sanistand. Be- 
cause it is completely sanitary in opera- 
tion it reduces rest room maintenance— 
makes rest rooms cleaner, more attractive 
to patrons. Says one maintenance man- 
ager: “We like very much the Sanistand’s 
contribution to ‘good housekeepit.g’.” 


Now, permanent Sanistand installations 
are being made all over the country. 

For more complete details, see your 
Heating and Plumbing Contractor, or 
send in the convenient coupon below. 
American Radiator & Standard Sanitary 
Corp., Dept. CB-6, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


7 American- Standard 


First in heating 
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Outstanding Facts About Santistand 


Made of easily-cieaned, non-absorbent genuine 
vitreous china, in white or a variety of beautiful 
American-Standard colors. 

. . > 
18-inch height of large, properly-shaped bowl 
offers utmost convenience, and extended lip dis- 
courages misuse. Helps keep rest rooms cleaner. 


Flushing rim creates syphon vortex flushing ac- 


tion for quick, efficient flushing. Adaptable for 
specially-adjusted foot or manual mechanism. 

>. >. >. 
Large water area and large outlet make for com- 
plete sanitation. 

> > >. 
May be installed in conjunction with water 


closets. Can usually replace them in same com- 
partments. 


--------------eO 71 
American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation | 
Dept. CB-6, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. | 

Please send me, without obligation, your new Better 
Rest Room Guide, including complete information on | 
the Sanistand. 
MaGEs.. .... cccccccacnessnbubaunedmeanneaees ' 

PWR. cc ncstonccecsedocnndedeenccsenaeeenasenann 
[0S eee ee 
Cay... oncwte do dindeadnsniaated ae | 
ee es 

Look for thes Na oh of Mert 


Serving home and industry: AMERICAN-STANDARD + AMERICAN BLOWER + CHURCH SEATS + DETROIT LUBRICATOR + KEWANEE BOILERS + ROSS HEATER + TONAWANDA IRON 
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Winning Ac 
MICHAELS 7 
Exhibit Cases 


These exceptionally fine 
exhibit cases are used 
extensively for college and 
university exhibits. They 
offer the utmost in visibility, 
while the exclusive in- 
nerlocking feature keeps 
exhibits free from dust, 
vermin and moisture, and 
affords protection against 
theft. Michaels Cases are 
available in many styles, 

or built to meet special 
requirements. Literature cov- 
ering complete specifications 
will be sent on request. 


%& MUSEUM CASE DIVISION OF 





The MICHAELS ART BRONZE CO., Inc., Covington, Kentucky 


Manufacturers since 1870 of many products in Bronze, Aluminum and other Metals 





DOLCOROCK 


MEANS SURFACE SAFETY Furniture and Furnishings 


for 


o}, Me delti aca dea mele) so Dormitories and Lounges 





Clear, brilliant DOLCOROCK finish on your 
gym floor tends to make games “faster”’— 
while reducing dangerous slip and slide. Its 
high coefficient of friction cuts down skid on 
those sudden stops and starts. And what an 
appearance—like a layer of crystal-clear 
quartz, attractive to spectators and partici- 
pants alike. 


Lustrous DOLCOROCK can “take it” under 
heavy sports use. Virtually impervious to 
grease and dirt, ordinary acids and alkalis. 
Makes your gym floor easy and economical to 
maintain whether it’s made of hardwood, 
cement or magnesite. 


Write for the booklet “FLOOR 
MAINTENANCE”—covers every 








The C. B. DOLGE Co. 








Of Our Design or to Meet 


Your Specifications 


Whether the need of your College 
or University is selecting designs 
and motifs for furnishing new 
dormitories and lounges, refurnish- 
ing older facilities to harmonize 
with present furnishings, or to meet 
established specifications, it will pay 
you to secure suggestions and 
estimates from Mandel Brothers 
Contract Department. This old 
established concern, with broad ex- 
perience in the field, offers the 
services of capable designers, and 
all buying advantages gained by 
dealing with a primary supplier. 
Your correspondence is invited. 


type of floor surface problem. Mandel Brothers 
DOLCOROCK Contrect. Department Chicago 2, 


Established 1855 
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Illinois 








| When You Choose 


Showers 








Check the Receptor 
for Leakproof Quality 


Weisway’s stainless vitreous porcelain receptor, with 
exclusive Foot-Grip, No-Slip floor, is guaranteed leak- 
proof, assures a lifetime of satisfactory service. Formed 
in one piece of heavy enameling iron, with a vitreous 
porcelain surface that is steel-strong and glass-hard, it 
has no seams or joints to crack, nothing to crumble away. 


No metal underpans or wall flash- 
aes ing —no messy mastic or other 
" water-proofing methods are re- 
quired with the Weisway receptor. 
No special treatment of building 


wa 
yy walls or floors are needed. Weis- 


way Cabinet Showers are easily, 





quickly installed in old or new 
buildings. 


For the extra hard usage in school 








and college buildings Weisway’s 
thorough-going quality is your 
assurance of trouble-free service. 
When you build or remodel 





Weisway Standard 


specify Weisway Cabinet Showers. 














__, MOSINEE TOWEL | 


This simple demonstration proves that the MOSINEE 
Towel (at right) absorbs more water, faster, than the 
ordinary paper towel (at left). 


IT’S IN THE GLASS! 


ONE Mosinee Towel satisfies... 
dries hands thoroughly, and fast! 
So students use fewer MOSINEE 
towels. And your towel service costs 
are less. MOSINEE Dispensing 
Cabinets promote economy, too. 


For complete facts, write 


BAY WEST PAPER CO. 


Green Bay, Wisconsin 


Division of Mosinee Paper Mills Company 


MOSINEE 


Subohate Towels 











CISWAP 


CABINET SHOWERS 


HENRY WEIS MFG. CO., INC., 639 WEISWAY BLDG., ELKHART, IND. 


PREP-TOWLS - ZIP-TOWLS - TRIM-TOWLS 


TURN-TOWLS - ROLTOWLS - BATH-TOWLS 
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Used by Leading Colleges and Schools! 


SANICON 






| 


New Improved, All-Steel, | 
Odorless Sanitary Refuse | 
Can Container with Built-in 
DDT Fumizator. 








424," « 21%" x acy,” 


2 cans up to 30 gals. cap. 
each. Ship. wt., approx. 


Ideal for use in cafeterias, kitchens, in- 
firmaries, laboratories, dormitories, corri- 
dors, grounds, etc. to eliminate health 
hazards of uncovered refuse and unsight- 
liness of ordinary refuse cans. Encloses 
cans completely furnishing positive pro- 
tection against all animals, insects, and 
other carriers of disease. No spilling, no 
mess. Cannot be overturned. Rugged all- 
welded steel construction. White, alumi- 
num, or green baked enamel finish. Com- 
pletely weatherproof—for use inside and 
out. (Simplifies all problems of refuse 
collection and disposal.) Also available 
in single units. 





Moves Easily and NOISE- 
LESSLY on its 3-inch 
Rubber-tired casters. 


WRITE FOR FREE FOLDER AND PRICES. 


THE SANICON COMPANY 





NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 





hat has Everything! 


STEEL FOLDING CHAIRS 
be Extra COMFORT 


Wide. roomy seat and contour - 
fitting back assure resthul relax- _ 
ing seating. i 


Extra STRENGTH 
forced at all vital pe 
buckle or sag. 


Extra WEAR | 






















REALOCK... 


THE IDEAL TENNIS COURT ENCLOSURE 


Enjoy a speedier tennis game. . . Realock® Fence 
eliminates constant ball retrieving, protects players 
and spectators . . . and prevents unauthorized use 
of courts. 





Made of steel wire, heavily galvanized, Realock 
enclosures are nationally known for their rugged 
good looks, indestructibility, and long-lived economy. 


WRITE NOW FOR FREE ESTIMATE 


WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL Divis N 
‘ AWARE AVENUE 8 A mw ax 


THE COLORADO FUEL AND IRON CORP 


IN TINENTA . 


THE CALIFORNIA WIRE CLOTH CORP 


AWEN a 





\\ 
AN Rh 


NIGHT OMLS 


At night, our stock crews are hard at 
work, filling all orders for hotel, restau- 
rant, bar, hospital, school and other 
institutional equipment and supplies, 
received during the day. So by dawn, all 
shipments are ready for delivery or may 
already be on their way. We realize that 
for supplies required by you, speed is a 
need. When it's DON — it’s done! No 
matter when your order is received — 
our around-the-clock service provides 
shipment within 24 hours. 





And remember, every one of the 
$0,000 items sold by us is guaranteed— 
satisfaction or money back! Order from 

a DON salesman or direct. 
» Our Night Owls are ready! 


EDWARD DON & COMPANY 


Dept. 


2201 S. LaSalle - Chicago - Ph, CA 5-1300 
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WINDOW SHADES OF SPECIAL DESIGN 


Your Building and Equipment file should 
contain a copy of ‘Specify the Line of 
Special Design,” furnished promptly upon 
request. 
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FOR BEST LIGHT FOR DARKENING FOR PORTABLE 
CONTROL extremely wide or multiple sash unit DARKENING 
Use the V-DOUBLE Roller windows apply the Draper X-L Window The sg ome is adapted 
vi wi . . . to windows o i i 
~ a appr Pi a Shading Unit. (Patented ) easily and eeldie cee sauces 
either wood or metal sash. classrooms — gives excellent darken- 
(Patented) ing. (Patented) 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO., Dept. CB5. SPICELAND, IND. 
SEND FOR YOUR FREE DRAPER SHADE ROLLER WRENCH AND SHADE MAINTENANCE INSTRUCTIONS. 








See NATIONAL’S 1950 SUMMER MARKET DISPLAY 
Favored by 
Space 1045 Thousands! 
AMERICAN FURNITURE MART, CHICAGO 


COMFORT-ENGINEERED am 
INSTITUTIONAL FURNITURE 


UMlade for Hard Yiu / 



















Styled Vey ‘~ 
Comfort As or A NATIONA 
No. 370-2 No. 171-1 ONAL 


LEADER 
No. 104-2 


SCHOOL — FACULTY 
— STUDENT 
ENDORSED & APPROVED 





a Sturdiest, long life construction—Coverings in Plastics or 
oo Fine Fabrics Cushioning in Foam Rubber or National's 
STEEL Famed Spring Construction. 

FRAMING 

In MADE TO 

otc = set AT POPULAR PRICES 
overings 
And Consult your school supplier or write direct to 

FOAM RUBBER , 
Cushioning NATIONAL FURNITURE 














MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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LETTER BOXES 


Colleges + Schools - Clubs - Office Buildings 
Apartments - Hotels - Hospitals 


Letter boxes are furnished in sections complete 
with pigeon holes — ready to be installed. 


CORBIN’S Wood Products Division has com- 
plete modern facilities to manufacture special 
types of commercial furniture and equipment in 
production quantities. Send plans and specifica- 
tions for estimates. 


Corbin Cabinet Lock 


WOOD PRODUCTS DIVISION 
THE AMERICAN HARDWARE CORPORATION 


New Britain, Connecticut 


sR EERE EE SEER EERE ER EER ESE EE ESE SE SEE EEE SES SE ES SE seees, 


, ’ 
¢ Corbin Cabinet Lock (Wood Products Division) Y 
- The American Hardware Corporation y 
¢ New Britain, Connecticut : 
, 
: Please send me copy of pamphlet L. B., describing letter boxes : 
, and wood products. , 
. , 
, , 
6 Name : 
: ‘ 
, 
& Address i é 
, , 
‘ ‘ 
¢@ City State , 
’ ‘ 
, 
4 sa SSS SRE EEE EEE EEE EEE ESE SH SRE SEE SE ena & = & ~! 
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— COMMERCIAL-INSTITUTIONAL INSECT CONTROL | 





ahs 





for use in Cafes - Restaurants - Hotels 
Institutions - Food Industries... Ete. 


® Disperses air-floating, insect killing mist. 
®@ 300 to 400 “squirts” in each bomb. 

® Contains 2.0% DDT for effective kill. 

@ Full pressure to last drop. 

® Fingertip button control. 

®@ Non-toxic to warm blooded animals. 

@ Will not stain drapes, wallpaper, rugs. 
@ It’s handy — safe — non-inflammable. 


SPRAY INTO AIR FOR FLYING INSECTS... 
SPRAY INTO CRACKS FOR CRAWLING INSECTS 


Packed in cartons of 12 —12-oz. cans. 


ja" ENSEKIL 


1 Liquid in Bulk 
voor et for 
nroreccs® Hand or Electric Sprayers 


Packed in 
55, 30, 15 and 5-gal. drums, 


® Has lasting action . . . is residual. 
® Apply with spray or brush to screens, walls, or 
any place where insects alight or crawl. 
Packed in 55, 30, 15 and 5-gal. drums. 
WRITE FOR HOLCOMB RESEARCH LABORATORY 
BULLETIN ON INSECT CONTROL ... es 


J. lI. HOLCOMB MFG. CO. 


Barth and Palmer Streets, Indianapolis 7, Ind 


NEW YORK 18, N. Y. INDIANAPOLIS 7, IND. 
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NEW! 


SERVES AS COUCH, TOO! 


The Hollywood Bed is the low- 
est priced, dual-purpose bed 
available. Head end is beauti- 
ful Duran plastic, choice of 
color, and is easily demountable 
when bed is used as couch. 
metal 


Frame is sturdy 2x14” 


“ 





ose Bed 






— 
Po 






~ EICHENLAUBS 
HOLLYWOOD 
BED 
NO. 1000 
Complete with link fabric springs 


angle. Supplied complete with 
link fabric which is suspended 
from the frame by means of 
helical springs on all sides. Mat- 
tresses are available, with 10 
year guaranteed spring unit. 
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Write for 
Bulletin 
HB-503 






FICHEN LAUBS 


For Better Furniture 


3501 BUTLER ST., PITTSBURGH 1, PA 
ESTABLISHED 1673 
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For trouble-free 


locker control... 
New DUDLEY 


Master-Keyed 
P-570 


The finest 
ean buy. 
64.000 possible 
3tumbler mechanism in 


combinations. 


Dudley Master Key can’t be duplicated 
on commercial, key cutting machines. 


Master-Charted Stainless steel RD-2 


Hundreds of school installations testify to 
the way RD-2 stands up under student abuse. 


Guaranteed for two years. 


Write for free Catalog Folder that also shows built- 


in, master-keyed S-540. 


DUDLEY LOCK 





CORPORATION 


master-keyed padlock you 
Extra strong 5/16” shackle. 


satin 
cast aluminum case. Two-year-guarantee. 


Sturdy 
finish, 


570 West Monroe St., Dept. 622, Chicago 6, Hl. 
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Here’s the only fence made of 
KONIK steel. No other fence 
gives you property protection at 
such low cost per year of fence 
life. For greater strength .. . 
extra elasticity . . . “clear 
through” rust resistance, get 
Continental Chain Link. Mail 
coupon below for more infor- 
mation about this better fence. 
Write Continental at Kokomo, 
Indiana. 


*Trade Marks Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


CONTINENTAL 
haa 


9 


i. 


shapes, tempers one 


including Galvani ted, and 


, red, . 
ishes, Ciguer Finished, Bright, Lead 
Coa special wire. 


Read how MOORE KEY CONTROL* 









~--- 


| CONTINENTAL 

| STEEL 

| CORPORATION 

| Kokomo, Indiana 


Protection""—complete manual on 
| property protection. 


| Name_ 








! 

! 

l 

| 

| Please send FREE copy of ‘Planned 
| 

| 

| 

| | 
| Address__ | 
| 





CONTINENTAL 


STEEL CORPORATION 


KOKOTE thane Seated. Cop- AL 





SO. Coated and Uncoated- 
Annealed, Stee! Sheets, Nails, Conti- 

nental Chain Link Fence, 
and other products 


WHERE ARE 
THOSE *Idila/ 

KEYS? 

THIS 1S AN 


EMERGENCY! 


can save you money and man-hours 


You owe it to yourself to investi- 
gate this modern system of key 
control. It saves money year in 
and year out by eliminating ex- 
pensive repairs and replacement 
of locks and keys. What’s more, 
it guarantees security, conve- 


“TELKEE 





nience and privacy. No wonder 
Moore Key Control is used 
throughout schools, institutions, 
hospitals, industry, government, 
transportation, communications, 
housing ... wherever keys are 
used. Send for details today! 











*TRADE MARKS ® 


Mail Coupon 


today for 


Free Booklet 


Address......... 
; City, State. 





P. O. MOORE, INC., Dept. C-1 
300 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 

Please send literature outlining savings 
possible with MOORE KEY CONTROL, 
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HERRICK Boone’ 


REFRIGERATORS 


WITH 


STAINLESS 
STEEL 


i 
1 EXTERIORS 


INTERIORS 





r — HERRICK gives you complete food 
@ conditioning, plus stainless steel in- 

side and out. HERRICK stainless steel is not a plated 
finish, but a solid metal. It will not chip, crack or peel. 
It is impervious to food acids. For the ultimate in beauty, 
sanitation and permanence, insist on a HERRICK Stain- 
less Steel refrigerator. Write for name of nearest supplier. 


HERRICK REFRIGERATOR CO. ¢ WATERLOO, IOWA 


DEPT. C COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATION DIVISION 
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PEABODY 
asin CHAIRS 


In the New “SUN-TAN” Color 





Here's just what 
students want in a 
recitation or lec- 
ture room chair— 
real comfort—a 
rigid tablet arm—and a bright, 
cheery Sun-Tan color. 


Behind all this are sound con- 
struction and quality materials 
to insure long service under 
most demanding conditions. 


Write today for complete de- Chair 
tails on sizes—construction— No. 315 
prices—shipping—etc., to University 


THE PEABODY SEATING COMPANY, INC. 
BOX 23, NORTH MANCHESTER, INDIANA 


SS SO LSS TS 
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LABORATORY, LIBRARY 
AND VOCATIONAL FURNITURE 
CAFETERIA EQUIPMENT 
SODA FOUNTAINS 


ALRUS 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


DECATUR ILLINOIS 
oan 








ls your college or university 





needs are not listed on the blackboard, 
write to Walrus anyway, for prices and 
specifications. Fixtures and equipment 
of many kinds are included in Walrus 


catalog sheets, available on request. 


WALRUS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS 
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= *Jr. H. S. Bloomfield, New Jersey 


Come! Let’s follow our guide, the helpful Hillyard 
Maintaineer . . . and his crack “clean-up” squad of 
Hillyard products. They’re fast on the floor, because 
specialized for the job . . . get spring cleaning over 
in a hurry . . . keep maintenance costs lagging far 
behind. So here we go. 





Super SHINE“ALL 


Hillyard neutral chemical cleaner . . . the easy way to 
clean hallways, classroom floors, woodwork . . . one 
application does the job . . . no rinsing. All ‘round clean- 
ing, the year ‘round—that’s Super Shine-All’s school 
record. And next in line comes . 





Super HIL°BRITE 


Hillyard liquid wax that’s made from 100% No. 1 grade 
of Carnauba wax. Dries in 20 minutes and Underwriters’ 
Lab. approves it as “anti-slip.’’ Hil Brite shines up even 


old and worn floors to mellow lustre without polishing. 
Next 


ECONOMICAL 
AINTENANCE 


To 





Super Hil=Tone 


Hillyard dustless dressing. A few drops on applicator 

. once over lightly on floors, furniture, woodwork . . . 
the maintenance job is done. For June to September lay- 
away of gym floors, apply extra thick coat of Hil-Tone 
dressing. Gives safe gym floor protection. 


7 REE Activities 


Calendar Lining 
Chart for 1950-51. Ask 


your Maintaineer or 


M 


Ask the Hillyard Main- 
taineer in your locality 
for help with your floor 
problems... and specify 
Hillyard products .. . al- 
ways out front in school 
floor maintenance. 












and 


Warehouse stocks in write direct, today. 


principal cities. 








St. Joseph, Missouri a 
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Model School Chooses 


Moderntold doors 


for efficiency at low cost 





Transfiguration School, 
Tarrytown, New York. 
Robert A. Green, 
Architect. 


(Mi 


Transfiguration School, a model for other new 
schools in the diocese, was built at a cost of only 84¢ 
per cubic foot. Thus, it is evident that the school 
authorities used only products which were efficient 
and inexpensive. 


“Modernfold” accordion-type doors fitted into 
this category perfectly. No other type of closure met 
the needs for an intelligent, complete use of all 
space so well. The heel ueet eight pairs of ““Mod- 
ernfold” doors as wardrobes, one large door on the 
auditorium stage, and another to partition the 
teachers’ room. 

In all types of school applications, “Modernfold” 
doors are beautiful. The sturdy metal frame is a 
firm foundation for the beautiful vinyl coverings. 
Available in a wide variety of colors, they match 
any general color scheme; are flame-resistant and 
easily washed with soap and water. Mail coupon 
for full details . . . or look under “doors” in your 
classified telephone book for the name of our in- 
stalling distributor. 


“NEW CASTLE PRODUCTS 
New Castle, Indiana 
In Canada: 
Modernfold Door Company 
of Canada, Limited, Montreal 





~ 
by NEW CASTLE 


l New Castle Products ~ - | 
P. O. Box 932 Ppa. 

| New Castle, Indiana | 

| Gentlemen: ; | 
Send me your new folder, showing how to relieve crowded school 

| conditions. 

| NAGE, cccaevcccececcvssevieccvcccuseneghelvewweh éavetedcebbval tees | 

| MABE. 00 cccvecéhvesrsipueadabis sone 6 bubbenustiabbeeveelhbett ten | 

| GOD, 2 cc 00 ds cwssenes sabeeWed Beceisedsoversenaseln DANG. i vive voce’ 
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Your own introduction to 
elementary electricity may 
have been made with a 
Weston Model 375 Medium 
Sensitivity D-C Galvanom- 
eter. Rugged, inexpensive, 
excellent for student use. 

















ie 





a 


For general testing and lab- 
oratory work, Weston Model 
528 Miniature Portable A-C 
Instruments combine de- 
pendability with relatively 
sensitive operation. Model 
489 Companion D-C Instru- 
ments also available. 





Og aes 


Resistance measurements 
and circuit continuity 
checks are simple with the 
Weston Model 689 Pocket- 
Size Ohmmeter. A self con- 
tained 1/2 volt battery pro- 
vides energy for operation. 
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An instrument of broad ver- 
satility is the Weston Model 
697 Volt-Ohm-Milliamme- 
ter. Checks up to 750 volts 
A-C and D-C; 75 milliam- 
peres D-C; 500,000 ohms. 
Small, compact; ideal for 
portable use 
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MODEL 120 
FOOD CUTTER 





Prepares Hundreds of Standard 
Dishes Better, Faster, Safer... 
at LOWER COST 


Any institutional, hotel, or restaurant kitchen can save 
enough time and eliminate enough waste with this machine 
to write off its cost many times. At the same time, menus 
can be more varied; food will be more attractive in appear- 
ance and richer in flavor. 


In just a few seconds this powerful cutter will blend and cut 
a twenty pound batch of food ingredients to any degree of 
fineness. There is no mashing or burning, no squeezing or 
drying. All natural juices are retained in raw or cooked vege- 


tables, meat, fish, clams, nuts and similar constituents. 


A special self-emptying device saves additional time and 
prevents waste. Above all it assures safety, for the operator 
never needs to reach into the bowl. All parts in contact with 
food are heavily tinned to prevent corrosion and facilitate 
cleaning. Many special attachments are available to add to 
versatility and usefulness. Write for complete details or call 
your Kitchen Equipment Dealer. 


Other BUFFALO Kitchen Equipment... 


Bench or pedestal food cutters with 7 pounds to 25 pounds 
bow! capacity. Bench or pedestal vegetable slicers and 
slicing attachments for food cutters. Bread slicers—hand 
or electrically operated. Ice-Cream Slicers and Potato- 
Chip Slicers. 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE 
ON BUFFALO EQUIPMENT 








JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS CO. 


50 BROADWAY « ¢e 


Sales and Service Offices in Principal Cities 


COLLEGE and UNIVERSITY BUSINESS 


BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 











NATCOLTTFE SEATING 


FOR CAFETERIAS e LIBRARIES ¢ CLASSROOMS «© ASSEMBLY ROOMS 


—— ™, 
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No. 326 Table—Available in 
every size, for every purpose, 
this study table features a 
genuine NATCOLITE lifetime 
top ... cigarette-proof, stain- 
proof, heat-resistant . . . won't 
chip or dent. So easy to keep 
clean and sparkling. 


NATIONAL 


2301 HOLLINS STREET 





NATCOLITE tables and chairs are ideally suited 
to the needs of schools, colleges, institutions .. . 
wherever good looks, comfort and durability are 
essential. 


No. 643 Chair—A 
sturdy, saddle-seat 
chair with many ex- 
clusive features of 
construction. Built to 
withstand daily rig- 
orous use. 


. 

Juvenile and 
Upholstered Chairs 
Also Available 
* 

Consult your 
equipment dealer or 


write for full 
information to: 


STORE FIXTURE CO., INC. 
. BALTIMORE 23, MD. 











DINING HALL FOOD SERVICES 





Orher prep schools and colleges have found the simple answer 
to their dining hall problems in Crotty Brothers Food Service. This pro- 
vides a complete, Crotty-trained staff under administrative direction and 
assures excellent food, efficient operation and much needed continuity 


of responsible management. Write for particulars to 


ROTTY 


BROTHERS INC. 


137 NEWBURY STREET 
BOSTON 16, MASS. 


FOOD SERVICE 
MANAGEMENT 
SINCE 1930 


OPERATING IN 
18 STATES AND 
41 CITIES 
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For TEMPERATURE CONTROL =| 





SELF-OPERATED 





















No. Il Regulators Save Fuel— Prevent Over-heating! 


Quickly Pay Back Their Cost in economies of time, labor and fuel saved. 


Most Simple and Dependable t f lat d h 

COOKING KETTLE © Above: SILVERWARE WASHER pans Sep Spe Se eeae mae fee aete enews 
Below: DISHWASHER—both at Morsholl Field & Co. here. Special Features: Has over-heat protection; valve stem lubri- 
cator and oilite bearing on temperature adjustment. Often gives 10 


to 25 years’ service. 


Contact our nearest office for prices and help in selecting the 
right type and size for your requirements. There’s no obligation. 
CHICAGO 14, ILL., 2706 Greenview Ave.-—NEW YORK 17, N. Y., 
231 E. 46th St.—LOS ANGELES 5, CALIF., 1808 W. 8th St.— 
TORONTO, ONT., 195 Spadina Ave. 





THE POWERS REGULATOR CO. 


OFFICES IN OVER SO CITIES * SEE YOUR PHONE BOOK 
Over 55 Years of Water Temperature Control 


(IIKT) 
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WHAT'S 





NEW 


JUNE 1950 


Edited by Bessie Covert 


TO HELP you get more information quickly on the new products described in this section, we 

have provided the postage paid card opposite page 84. Just circle the key numbers on the 

card which correspond with the numbers at the close of each descriptive item in which you are 

interested. COLLEGE and UNIVERSITY BUSINESS will send ony requests to the manufacturers. 
s 


If you wish other product information, just write us and we 


Combination Scrubber-Vac 





The new No. 418P Combination 
Scrubber-Vac recently introduced by 
Finnell System has the advantage of 
exceedingly quiet operation while greatly 
reducing the time required to clean floors 
thoroughly. The self-propelled unit, with 
an 18 inch brush ring, is designed for use 
in small-area buildings, with floor areas 
ranging from 2000 to 15,000 square feet. 

The new machine handles both wet 
and dry work and is the result of many 
years of experience in building combina- 
tion floor machines. The No. 418P ap- 
plies the cleanser, scrubs, rinses and picks 
up in a single operation, thus producing 
clean floors in a minimum of time with 
little effort. It has all of the refinements 
and careful construction features of all 
Finnell equipment. Finnell System, Inc., 


Dept. CUB, Eikhart, Ind. (Key 
No. 353) 
Sanitizing Products 
Wyandotte Spartec and Wyandotte 


Tri-Bac are two new sanitizing com- 
pounds containing quaternary ammo- 
nium germicides which have recently 
been added to bring the line up to five 
compounds of this type. 

Spartec is a liquid containing 10 per 
cent of methyl dodecyl benzyl trimethy] 
ammonium chloride ordinarily used at 
the rate of 1 fluid ounce to 4 gallons of 
water to provide a clear, odorless, color- 
less, non-corrosive solution for cleaning 
glassware. It can be used at any tempera- 
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ture as boiling does not lower its potency, 
according to the manufacturer, and it is 
designed to be used as a general sanitiz- 
ing agent following thorough cleansing. 
Tri-Bac is a free-flowing white powder 
with triple action—detergent, germicidal 
and deodorizing. It is non-irritating and 
fast acting but is not recommended for 
use on heavy soil, stain or grease. Wyan- 
dotte Chemicals Corp., Dept. CUB, 
Wyandotte, Mich. (Key No. 354) 


Folding Chair 


The No, 33 Peabody tubular steel fold- 
ing chair with plywood seat has several 
improvements which make it stronger, 
more comfortable, easier to handle and 
give it longer life. The chair is rigidly 
constructed and firmly braced for max- 
imum strength. The frame and back 
legs are of oval shaped steel tubing. 
Stretchers on the lower legs are made 
from % inch cold finished round steel 
rods shouldered at each end and riveted 
and welded to the frame. The replace- 
able rubber shoes on the feet are securely 
attached without bolts or screws, will 
not come off and do not mar the floor. 

The 7/16 inch 5 ply plywood seat of 
the new No. 33 is rounded for additional 
comfort and rests on metal. The back 
rest has been redesigned flush with the 





rail with a deep curve for greater com- 
fort. The chair is light in weight, easily 
opened and closed and requires mini- 
mum storage space when not in use. 
Peabody Seating Co., Inc., Dept. CUB, 
North Manchester, Ind. (Key No. 355) 


all make every effort to supply it. 


Wet-Dry Vacuum 





The operation design of the new 1950 
model MCV-205A Wet-Dry Vacuum has 
been completely changed for increased 
pick-up ability. The volume of air moved 
through this lightweight, easily handled 
vacuum has been increased by over 100 
per cent, making it comparable in per- 
formance to large type machines. Thus 
the machine will perform many cleaning 
jobs usually requiring a heavier indus- 
trial type vacuum. An increased number 
of accessory tools is also available for 
this versatile machine. 

The redesigned exhaust provides quiet 
operation since a single exhaust orifice is 
used in the back, thus changing also the 
appearance of the top of the machine as 
compared to earlier models. The machine 
weighs only 36 pounds, rides on one 
rubber ball bearing swivel caster and 2 
fixed rubber wheels, and is finished in 
baked enamel. It is easily moved by 
pulling on the hose or it can be carried 
by the handle on the top. Multi-Clean 
Products, Inc., Dept. CUB, 2277 Ford 
Pkwy., St. Paul 1, Minn. (Key No. 356) 


Luminous Fluorescent 


The new Guthglow luminous fluores- 
cent is available for standard 40 watt 
lamps and also for 4 and 8 foot Slimline 
Single-Pin lamps. The unit is equipped 
with polystyrene plastic or Albalite glass 
side panels which direct a portion of the 
light upward and outward. Low bright- 
ness Alzak aluminum baffles shield the 
lamp from direct view from below. The 
Edwin F. Guth Co., Dept. CUB, 2615 
Washington Ave., St. Louis 3, Mo. (Key 
No. 357) 





Restaurant Range 





Research and development in quantity 
cooking problems have resulted in the 
new Vulcan Restaurant Ranges which 
are available in 4 body styles. The ranges 
are designed to fill every need and are 
available in single and double oven units, 
with or without broilers and with a 
variety of top arrangements—open burn- 
er, hot top or fry top. Two sizes of fry 
tops can be supplied, one 24 inches wide 
and one 36 inches wide. The standard 
black model is trimmed with stainless 
steel and the de luxe model is furnished 
with an entirely stainless steel exterior. 
A stainless steel high shelf can also be 
furnished with the standard black model. 
Vulcan-Hart Mfg. Co., Dept. CUB, 2006 
Northwest Pkwy., Louisville 3, Ky. (Key 
No. 358) 


Water Sterilizer 


The new Hanovia Steritron is a com- 
pletely automatic water sterilizer which 
maintains constant purity of water with- 
out the addition of chemicals. Taste and 
physical structure of the water remain 
unchanged, according to the manufac- 
turer, and the unit offers efficient rapid 
flow sterilization at low operating cost. 
The Steritron can be furnished for 110, 
220 and 440 volts, 50, 60 or 25 cycles. 
Hanovia Chemical & Mfg. Co., Dept. 
CUB, Newark 5, N. J. (Key No. 359) 


Room Air Conditioner 


The new ARM-100 model room air 
conditioner recently brought out by 
Frigidaire has been redesigned for more 
efficient operation with modern, attrac- 
tive styling. The exhaust damper control 
permits quick removal of stale air and 
odors. The “Selective Cooling” control 
located on the top of the cabinet permits 
cooling according to need. Two inde- 
pendent refrigeration systems permit fast 
cooling when desired by turning on both 
units or one unit only may be used, thus 
preventing over-cooling of rooms or 
offices, assuring economy of operation 
and more comfort. 

A new centrifugal type conditioned 
air fan operating in a sound-insulated 
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housing distributes conditioned air into 
the room at the rate of 300 cubic feet 
per minute. The disposable type filter 
can be quickly removed for inspection 
or replacement without disassembly of 
the cabinet. A fresh air control located 
on top of the cabinet permits simple ad- 
justment to give varying degrees of ven- 
tilation. The strong steel base assembly 
has a dividing panel to separate cooling 
and machine compartments and the cab- 
inet is finished in two-tone gray enamel. 
Frigidaire Division, General Motors 
Corp., Dept. CUB, Dayton 1, Ohio. (Key 
No. 360) 


Tubular Steel Furniture 


The new line of Electroweld steel 
school furniture is made in a full range 
of sizes from kindergarten to college 
needs. Modern in style and designed for 
proper posture, the tubular steel chairs 
and tables are light in weight and com- 
fortable to use, There are no rough 
edges or exposed bolts or screws to cause. 
damage and the line is built for dura- 





bility. Wood parts are solid hardwood or 
banded heavy plywood and the curved 
leg bracing, high off the floor, allows 
ample leg room and simplifies floor 
maintenance. Electroweld school furni- 
ture is available in natural wood finish 
with light metal enamel on frames or in 
walnut finish with school brown enamel 
on frames. Electroweld Steel Corp., 
Dept. CUB, Azusa, Calif. (Key 
No. 361) 


Electric Automatic Screen 


The new Radiant Automatic is an 
electrically operated screen available in 
16 sizes, ranging from 6 by 8 feet to 
20 by 20 feet. The new screen can be 
suspended from the ceiling or mounted 
to the wall. It has a lightweight metal 
case, quiet reversible AC motor, alumi 
num screen roller and the long wearing, 
washable, flameproof, mildewproof Vyna 
Flect screen fabric. The unit operates 
automatically and is available at low cost. 
Radiant Mfg. Corp., Dept. CUB, 2627 
W. Roosevelt, Chicago 8. (Key No. 362) 





Plastic Window Shades 


Long wear and reduced maintenance 
are features of the new Plastishades re. 
cently announced. Made with a new 
vinylite plastic film specifically formu- 
lated for the window shade market, 
Plastishades have successfully withstood 
rigorous testing and severe laboratory ex- 
amination by the United States Testing 
Company. They can be easily and thor- 
oughly cleaned by using soap and a 
damp cloth or sponge. The material is 
unaffected by moisture, mildew or in- 
sects, will not tear or puncture in normal 
use and does not support flame. It is 
resistant to fading, cracking, shrinking 
and staining and does not ravel. 

Plastishades are available in ivory, 
white, green and tan and are made in 36, 
42 and 48 inch widths and 6 and 7 foot 
lengths. Other sizes can be made to order 
up to 48 inches wide and 9 feet in length. 
Charles W. Breneman Co., Dept. CUB, 
2045 Reading Rd., Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 
(Key No. 363) 


Ice Cube Machine 


The new Mills Ice Maker is a fully 
automatic machine, powered by a 1/3 
h.p. condensing unit, which can be 
plugged into any convenient electrical 
outlet. It produces solid, clear ice in 
lengths from ' inch to 6 inches and also 
has an adjustment for making cracked 
ice. 

The Ice Maker produces approxi- 
mately 5800 standard sized cubes per day 
and the thermostatic control regulates 
production of ice cubes to keep the 200 
pound capacity bin full at all times. No 
water storage tanks are required as the 
fresh running water is fed directly to 
the ice making tubes. The unit operates 
economically with a minimum of current 





consumption, Mills Industries, Inc., Dept. 
CUB, 4100 Fullerton Ave., Chicago 39. 
(Key No. 364) 
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Metallic Screen Surface 


The new processed metallic silver 
screen surface, known as Wonder-Lite, 
for the projection of polarized stereo 
slides, is designed to reflect and intensify 
light without depolarizing it, to increase 
the brilliance of the picture and to give 
a three-dimensional quality to the scene 
depicted. The Wonder-Lite Silver Screen 


-Surface is supplied in the De Luxe Chal- 


lenger mounting, with picture surface 
measuring 40 by 40 inches or 50 by 50 
inches. 

The octagon carrying case provides 
complete protection for the Wonder-Lite 
surface and the screen fabric hangs ab- 
solutely flat to give distortion-free pro- 
jection. The tripod screen is easily car- 
ried, quickly set up and is also suitable 
for standard two-dimension projection of 
slides, filmstrips, opaque materials and 
moving pictures. Da-Lite Screen Co., 
Dept. CUB, 2719 N. Pulaski Rd., Chi- 
cago 39. (Key No. 365) 


Dumb Waiter 


A new type, self-contained, complete 
Under-Counter Dumb Waiter unit has 
recently been introduced for use where 
scant headroom conditions indicate use 
of a compactly designed. easy-to-install 
unit. The new Sedgwick model is of 
all-metal construction, thus fireproof, and 
is designed for various capacities ranging 
up to 300 pounds. The unit usually em- 
ploys a car approximately 24 inches wide, 
20 inches deep and 26 inches high, fitted 
with a removable shelf. Sedgwick Ma- 
chine Works, Dept. CUB, 90 Eighth 
Ave., New York Il. (Key No. 366) 


Devrylite Projector 


1950 model 16 mm. sound 
picture projector recently an- 
nounced by the De Vry Corporation is 
known as the Devrylite. The unit can be 


The new 
motion 





used for both 16 mm. sound and 16 mm. 
silent films on AC ard DC 
without the Two 


universal 


need otf converters. 
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input jacks are provided in the amplifier 
to accept the connector plug of a micro- 
phone and the connector plug of a phono- 
graph pick-up. Thus the equipment can 
be used as a public address system or to 
add musical background or voice com- 
mentary to films. 

The Devrylite is available in three 
models: a single case model with built- 
in amplifier, detachable 6 inch magnet 
speaker and a preview screen; a dual case 
model which includes an 8 inch loud- 
speaker in separate case, and a combina- 
tion model which includes both the 
built-in loud-speaker and the 8 inch loud- 
speaker in separate case. De Vry Cor- 
poration, Dept. CUB, 1111 Armitage 
Ave., Chicago 14. (Key No. 367) 





Lincoln Edger 


The Lincoln E-7 Twin-Motored Edger 
is a floor sander designed to permit re- 
surfacing work right up to baseboards 
and in other hard to reach areas. The 
machine has twin motors, one operating 
the sanding disc and the other the dust 





pick-up fan to ensure fully efficient 
vacuum action regardless of the load on 
the sander. 

Adjustable casters keep the machine 
operating efficiently on smooth or un- 
even floors. The sanding discs are easily 
removable by hand and the dustproof 
dust bag has a zipper opening for easy 
emptying. The machine is easily op- 
erated on any type job and has a light to 
illuminate dark areas and corners. Lin- 
coln-Schlueter Floor Machinery Co., 
Dept. CUB, 1250 W. Van Buren St., 
Chicago 7. (Key No. 368) 


Traffic-Tred Matting 


Traffic-Tred is a new low priced mat- 
ting designed especially for use as a 
runner mat. It is % inch thick and per- 
mits application in any area due to ease 
in cutting to accurate fit. Three slot 
constructions are available, closed, open 
or open on end of slots only and ample 
aeration and drainage are provided. 
American Mat Corp., Dept. CUB, 1717 
Adams, Toledo 2, Ohio. (Key No. 369) 


Royal Electric Typewriter 





The new Royal Electric Typewriter is 
designed to permit a student or secretary 
to switch from a manually operated to 
the electric typewriter without a transi- 
tion period. All controls are located in 
the same place as on manual typewriters, 
thus facilitating transition and increasing 
convenience. The new machine is stream- 
lined, with keyboard positions identical 
with those of Royal’s standard and port- 
able typewriters. Its electrically con- 
trolled touch is adjustable to the indi- 
vidual’s typing touch and Royal’s uni- 
form key lever dip assures development 
of maximum typing rhythm. The 
“Magic” Margin permits margins to be 
set automatically and a control on the 
left side regulates the speed of the type 
bar for manifold work. 

Finished in the soft gray tone devel- 
oped by Royal to give added eye comfort 
to the operator through elimination of 
glare, the machine has complete power- 
ing which enables the operator to tab- 
ulate, shift, back space and underscore 
electrically. The automatic carriage re- 
turn is electrically controlled by a car- 
riage return key on each side of the 
keyboard. The machine is completely 
adaptable for instruction purposes since 
teaching closely follows that on manually 
operated typewriters. Royal Typewriter 
Co., Inc., Dept. CUB, 2 Park Ave., New 
York 16. (Key No. 370) 


Nylon Paint Brushes 


A series of 11 new 100 per cent nylon 
paint brushes has been added to the 
present line of pure bristle paint brushes 
manufactured by the Fuller Brush Com- 
pany. The new nylon filaments are said 
not to split, fray or become brittle, to-be 
resistant to most chemicals and to be 
unaffected by age or weather, rodents, 
insects and fungi. They can be used 
with all types of oil and water paints, 
synthetics, lacquers, kalsomines and 
enamels and have a long life, even when 
used on rough surfaces. A special sand- 
ing process has softened the tips of the 
brushes and improved capillary attrac- 
tion. The line includes 8 sizes of wall 
brushes, 2 stucco brushes and 1 kalso- 
mine brush. The Fuller Brush Co., Dept. 
CUB, Hartford 2, Conn. (Key No. 371) 
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Product Literature 


e Full details on the new improved 
American DeLuxe Floor Maintenance 
Machine manufactured by the American 
Floor Surfacing Machine Co., 546 S. St. 
Clair St., Toledo 3, Ohio, are given in a 
new 4 page folder recently received. The 
new features of the machine, which is 
designed for dry or wet cleaning and 
maintenance operations on a variety of 


floors, are discussed. (Key No. 372) 


e The new type of suspended acoustical 
ceiling construction, the Acousti-Line 
System, is discussed in a new 8 page 
brochure recently published by The Cel- 
otex Corp., 120 S. La Salle St., Chicago 3. 
Drawings show the various parts of the 
system and how they quickly clip to- 
gether to form a perfectly level ceiling 
from which any 12 by 24 inch acoustical 
tile can be removed instantly for access 
into the back-ceiling space. Photographs 
of actual installations showing how the 
ceiling is adapted to various types of 
modern lighting fixtures are also repro- 
duced and a specification form is in- 


cluded. (Key No. 373) 


e A practical and easily understood one 
lesson course on asphalt tile installation 
is offered in a pamphlet, “It’s So Easy to 
Install Your Own Beautiful KenTile 
Floor,” recently published by David E. 
Kennedy, Inc., 58 Second Ave., Brooklyn 
15, N. Y. Each step in the process is 
explained with information on materials 
needed, how to measure a room, how to 
plan the border, how to spread the adhe- 
sive, laying of the tile and how to cut 


the border. (Key No. 374) 


e “LOF Glass for Construction” is dis- 
cussed in a 28 page booklet issued by 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co., Toledo 
3, Ohio. All types of construction glass 
manufactured by the company are de- 
scribed with technical data on qualities, 
uses, specifications, processing, durability 
and other pertinent details. Illustrations 
of the various products as well as of in- 
stallations add to the interest of this 


reference booklet. (Key No. 375) 


e The 1950 Catalog of “Fenestra Steel 
and Aluminum Building Panels” is now 
available from Detroit Steel Products Co., 
2250 East Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich. 
This 38 page catalog features a type “C” 
wall panel designed for use as exterior 
and partition walls; a type “D” deck and 
floor panel generally used for floors and 
long span roofs, and a type “AD” deck 
and floor panel providing construction 
with a flat upper and bottom surface. 
Also described and illustrated are acous- 
tically-treated panels and Holorib steel 
deck. Detail drawings, fire resistance 
ratings, methods of panel electrification, 
panel selection tables and specifications 


are also included. (Key No. 376) 
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e “The Case for the “Ten-Twenty’” is- 
sued by the American Seating Co., Grand 
Rapids 2, Mich., is an attractively pre- 
pared booklet containing full informa- 
tion on the company’s newest desk, 
the “Ten-Twenty,” which provides level, 
10 and 20 degree top positions in addi- 
tion to automatic forward and backward 
seat adjustment and other visual and 
postural features. The booklet also car- 
ries a summary of the studies of the 
Texas Inter-Professional Commission on 
Child Development and a list of refer- 
ence books related to lighting, seeing, 
seating, posture and child development. 


(Key No. 377) 


e “A Dictionary of Electronic Terms” 
has been prepared under the direction 
of the technical staff of Allied Radio 
Corp., 833 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 7, 
and edited by Harry L. Van Velzer, 
Ph.D., Associate Professor of Electrical 
Engineering at the University of Illinois. 
Including more than 250 terms used 
in television, radio and electronics, the 
dictionary contains an appendix with in- 
formation on historic radio dates, useful 
books on radio and television, RMA re- 
sistor color code, schematic symbols and 
how to become a radio amateur. The 
book is offered at 25 cents per copy. 


(Key No. 378) 


e A new monthly publication is being 
issued by Magnecord, Inc., 360 N. Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago 1, manufacturer of 
magnetic tape recording equipment, cov- 
ering news and developments in the field 
of magnetic tape recording. Known as 
“Magnecord INK,” the publication will 
be available without cost to those inter- 
ested in tape recording. (Key No. 379) 


e Users of aluminum paint will find 
much helpful information in the compre- 
hensive 32 page brochure recently pub- 
lished by the Aluminum Company of 
America, 801 Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, 
Pa. Entitled “Painting With Alumi- 
num,” the brochure is profusely illus- 
trated and several pages are devoted to 
questions and answers and an aluminum 
paint coverage table. While the Alumi- 
num Company of America does not 
make or sell aluminum paint, the book- 
let was published to explain how alumi- 
num paints can be used to best advan- 


tage. (Key No. 380) 


e Of interest in relation to the recent 
elections in Great Britain is the new 
booklet, “Parliamentary Electoral Pro- 
cedure in Britain,” designed to supple- 
ment the film on “General Election” 
which was issued some years ago by the 
British Information Services, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20. The film is 
an on-the-spot reporting job of the elec- 
tion and the new booklet discusses de- 
tails of electoral procedure in an inter- 


esting manner. (Key No. 381) 





e The new line of library furniture and 
equipment available from the Library 
Bureau of Remington Rand Inc., 315 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, is described 
and illustrated in detail in Catalog LB 
403 1-50 recently published. Containing 
illustrations and data on modern wood 
furniture of the “Trend” design as well 
as custom-made charging desks, wood 
and steel shelving, exhibit cases, maga- 
zine racks, fire-resistive cabinets and 
other library products and services, the 
52 page booklet also shows in pictures 
the manufacturing operations that go 
into the creation of “Trend” furniture. 
Pictures of 14 installations of Library 
Bureau equipment in leading libraries, 
including the new Harvey L. Firestone 
Memorial Library at Princeton Univer- 
sity and the Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity Library, are shown. The book is 
fully indexed and contains a list of 
Library Bureau installations throughout 


the country. (Key No. 382) 


e Plans for a combination paper towel 
dispenser and waste receptacle recessed 
into the wall to save space in public and 
personnel washrooms have been devel- 
oped by Scott Paper Company, Chester, 
Pa., and are available from the Wash- 
room Advisory Service of that company. 
The plans include a towel cabinet re- 
cessed flush with the wall with the tow- 
els dispensed at shoulder level and a 
waste receptacle, also recessed, at waist 
level. The unit is 14 inches wide, 6 feet 
2 inches high and 7, inches deep. (Key 
No. 383) 


e The story of Infra Insulation, for in- 
stallation in ceilings, walls and floors, to 
resist heat and vapor flow, is told in the 
third revised edition of “Simplified 
Physics of Thermal Isulation,” a book- 
let issued by Infra Insulation, Inc., 10 


Murray St., New York 7. (Key No. 384) 


e Especially prepared for college classes 
is a series of 10 silent filmstrips on Amer- 
ican Government which are correlated 
with two textbooks: “The American 
System of Government” and “The Amer- 
ican Federal Government.” The film- 
strips present information on the Con- 
stitution, the Federal system, political 
parties and elections, Congress, office and 
powers of the President, Federal court 
system, public administration and civil 
service, Federal finance and foreign rela- 
tions. The series has been developed by 
the Text Film Dept., McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18. 
(Key No. 385) 


Suppliers’ News 
Lily-Tulip Cup Corp., 122 East 42nd St., 
New York 17, manufacturer of paper 
cups and dishes, announces the opening 
of its newly constructed plant at Toronto, 
Canada. 
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5 features tell you why 


YOU CAN'T M 
RIGIDAIRE WATER COOLER 


ATCH A 


Magic Action Bubbler combines 
bubbler and valve in one trim, smooth- 
working unit. 


Stainless Steel Top is tops for long 
life. And it's easy to clean—easy to 
keep clean. 


Thick Insulation on bottom and sides 
of cooling unit helps keep cooling costs 
down. 


Simple Cold- Control is easy to use. 
Just set the dial and water is always 
delivered at the temperature you select. 


Thrifty Meter-Miser is the simplest 
refrigerating mechanism ever built — 
your assurance of years of low-cost, 
trouble-free operation. It's backed by a 
special 5-Year Warranty. 


There’s a Frigidaire Water Cooler to meet every need 


The compact new high-capacity 
cooler, shown above, delivers up 
to 20 gallons of cool, refreshing 
water per hour. Like other water 
coolers in the complete Frigidaire 
line, it’s as attractive as it is efh- 
cient— operates quietly, econom- 
ically, dependably. Other  self- 
contained models include four 
pressure-type coolers, bottled water 
coolers for locations where water 
under pressure is not available, 
heavy-duty coolers that are ideal 
for many uses in school plants. 


FRIGIDAIRE Water Coolers =a 


Also tank types with remote refrig- 
eration compressors for special wa- 
ter cooling requirements. It’s easy 
to see that whatever your water 
cooling needs, you can meet them 
exactly with Frigdaire equipment. 
For full information on Frigidaire 
Water Coolers, call your Frigidaire 
Dealer. Look for his name in your 
Classified Phone Book, under 
“Water Coolers” or “Refrigeration 
Equipment.” Or write Frigidaire 
Division of General Motors, Dayton 
1, O. In Canada, Leaside 12, Ont. 


Over 400 Frigidaire commercial refrigeration and air conditioning 


products—most complete line in the industry. 












“The 5-Year Warranty on your Meter- 
Miser na 5 unit is one big 


reason we chose Frigidaire,” says Jay 
R. Broussard, Director, Art Commis- 
sion, Baton Rouge, La. “Other reasons 
are the fine design and compactness 
of Frigidaire Water Coolers.” 


What's your problem? 


If yours is a problem of refrigera- 
tion or air conditioning, you'll find 
the right answer in the big Frigid- 
aire line of more than 400 products 
— the most complete in the industry. 


Air Conditioning 


Room size air condition- 
ers. Store type condition- 
ers for dining rooms, lec- 
ture halls, ete. Central 
systems to meet almost 
any requirement. 


Electric Dehumidifier 


Prevents moisture damage, 
retards rust, mold and mil- 
dew. For libraries, storage 
rooms, workshops, and 
basement areas. 





Reach-in Refrigerators 


For lunch rooms, cafe- 

terias, dining halls and = 
for biological storage. ny 
Self-contained or re- 
mote types up to 62 g 
cu. ft. Forced air or ice- 

making cooling units. 


ice Cream Cabinets 


For lunch rooms, cafe- 
terias and dining halls. 
For low temperature 
storage in medical de- 
partments. Remote and 
self-contained models. 
4-hole to 10-hole sizes. 











Beverage Coolers 


For lunch rooms, cafe- 
terias and dining halls. 
Both wet and dry mod- 


els in several sizes. 


Food Freezers 


For lunch rooms, cafe- 
terias and dining halls. 
8.8 cu. ft. to 18 cu. ft. 
capacities. 


Compressors 

Sealed rotary and re- 
ciprocating types for 
wide range pont 


Sizes up to 25 H.P. 
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To many people, control systems are modern miracles. 
Most of us seldom give a second thought to the small 
Johnson thermostat on the wall of each room—the 
instrument that works as part of a whole system to 
control large or small heating plants. As a result, 
every room is as warm or as cool as needed, and fuel 
is not wasted. These comforts are made possible by 
automatic control without effort on the part of man 

. a modern-day wonder. 

Think what automatic temperature control systems 
mean to such institutions as Duke University! Beauti- 
ful, large buildings are made comfortable and useful 
with correct temperatures, hour by hour . . . fuel is 
being saved by the minute. Architects planned Duke 
to be one of the world’s most modernly equipped 
universities for many years to come. 

Johnson engineers have spent years solving temper- 














ature control problems in many climates. It is natural 
that Johnson was selected to cooperate in building the 
finest control systems that engineering science could 
devise. Temperatures in Duke University buildings 
are controlled by Johnson. In passing from the large 
chapel into the classrooms, greenhouses, gymnasium, 
library and into a host of other buildings, it is under- 
standable that temperatures of many varied degrees 
are required . . . using some 2,000 thermostats. 

Important in large institutions, Johnson Control 
Systems offer the same advantages of comfort, health- 
fulness and fuel saving for smaller buildings. What- 
ever the control problem, Johnson specialists co- 
operate to assure precision results. Consult a near-by 
Johnson engineer—no obligation. JOHNSON SERVICE 
COMPANY, MILWAUKEE 2, WISCONSIN. Direct Branch 
Offices in Principal Cities. 
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